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The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. Vol. V. 
Quario; Miscellaneous. 


[From the British Review. ] 


“ To deal in works and acts, which are matters rather of pro- 
gression and proficience, than of magnificence and memory ; to 
endow the world with sound and fruitful knowledge; and to be 
conversant not only in the transitory parts of good government, 
but in those acts also which are in their nature permanent and 
perpetual,” were, in the esteem of Lord Bacon, the noblest exer- 
cise and employment of man. In adopting this test of merit, and 
applying it to Mr. Burke, we find him not inferior to Lord Bacon’s 
standard of worth and usefulness. 

{t rarely happens that minds possessing the faculty of philoso- 
phic and speculative disquisition are endued also with the qualities 
required for public business. The tranquil exercitations of the 
closet or academy are soon choked with the dust ef the camp, 
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or stunned with the clamour of the forum. And of still rarer fe- 
licity is that conspiracy of good luck which so shapes the course 
of an individual in whom the talents of the scholar, the philoso- 
pher, and the statesman, are united, as to afford them equal culture, 
and equal opportunity of display. ioe 

With respect to the late Mr. Burke, every circumstance, within 
and without, lent its aid in building up his greatness. Exqually con- 
stituted for reflection and for action, it was his happiness to be al- 
lowed full time for treasurmg matter for contemplation, and for com- 
pleting the costly apparatus of his intellect before study was swal- 
lowed up in business. Born to no expectancy but what depended 
upon himself, to deserve eminence seemed the only way to obtain 
it. The mediocrity of his beginning saved him from a premature 
irial of his strength. He cultivated philosophy, not as the deco- 
ration, but as the constituent of greatness—as the end and not the : 
means: not merely to shine but to live by it: and the use for | 
which he designed it would not suffer him to be superficial. His : 
youth was a protracted season of preparation, neither immersed in 
business, nor lost in abstractions, devoutly inquisitive after truth, 
and full of the sober and serious purposes of utility. The world 
lay before him witb all its glittering possibilities, but it presented 
io him no prospects of succession or of easy acquisition. He 
bad no part in its allotments. His ability and industry were his 
only titles. Honour and dignity to him were matters not of claim 
vut of achievement. Difficulty was his severe instructor; and, 
to use his own unrivalled phraseology, it was his glory to over- 
come the first difficulty, and to turn it into an instrument for 
making new conquests over new difficulties, for extending the em- 
pire of science, and for pushing forward beyond the reach of his 
original theughts the landmarks of the human understanding it- 
self. 

Mr. Burke had no advantage from school connexions. He 
owed nothing to that wretched speculation which parents are not 
ashamed of avowing, as the motive to their preference of public 
education. He was his own early patron; the first and great 
tounder of his own fortunes. His courage rested on the conscious 
‘estimonies of his own bosom, and that manly self-confidence 
which his first essays taught him to repose in the auguries of his 
own portentous genius. He came into this country accredited 
only by his personal recommendations ; like some stranger knight, 
he burst into the lists, and carried off the prizes of the tournament, 
before the device of his armour could be observed. 

We have before remarked, that it was fortunate for Mr. Burke 
that patronage did not anticipate his struggles, and pioneer his way 
to preferment. It was equally a part of his good fortune that, 
when arrived at the full maturity of his pretensions, the powerful 
were not insensible to the glory of assisting him. ‘To follow his 
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bright career, and blazon his achievements in the parliamentary and 
political wars in which it was his fate to be engaged ; to detail the 
long series of his services, the vicissitudes of his success, his oc- 
casional errors, his constant vigour, his indomitable energy, that 
yielded neither to age, nor grief, nor infirmity, does not, it may be 
thought, come fairly within the scope of the present opportunity. 
The posthumous volume which now lies before us, introduces us 
only to the shade of this great man. His image is restored to us 
faintly and pensively by these relics of his mind. Sensations like 
those which are apt to be felt in opening the letters of a lost friend, 
bring him back to our converse with a sort of freshness in the illu- 
sion that borders upon reality. As we are among those who love 
ithe memory of Mr. Burke, we cherish these illusions, and are 
glad to be helped in bringing him home to our thoughts by fresh 
transcripts of his great intellect. In commenting on the contents 
of this new volume, which, with an undiscriminating avidity that 
we scarcely know how to condemn, have been scraped together 
from every corner, we shall yield to the propensity which such a 
review naturally excites, to range over the monuments of his tutelary 
genius. 

After perusing the present volume, our minds were occupied 
with various impressions. We could not quite approve of that 
anxious raking into papers, which seems to know no bounds, and to 
promise no end so long as there remains a syllable of Mr. Burke 
unpublished. And we cannot but regret that these additional pa- 
pers could not be accompanied with a more explicit account of the 
tunes of their being composed, and the occasions of composing 
them. Such information was the more wanted, as they are ne- 
cessarily out of their chronological order. We say necessarily, 
because, we presume, that those which from their rough and unfi- 
nished state in the MSS. required most time for preparation, have, 
on that account, been last produced to the world. We feel, how- 
ever, a strong conviction, that if the author had been consulted 
whether, in case of his not living to reduce to a correcter form 
some of the pieces which are presented in this volume, he would 
have chosen to have them printed after his death, he would have 
unhesitatingly declared his dissent. And this opinion we found 
upon his well known anxiety for correctness and precision, both 
in the matter and the manner, verging even upon fastidious refine- 
ment. 

How far this probable feeling of an author is to be taken as a 
criterion for determining the propriety of a posthumous publica- 
tion of his manuscripts, it may be difficult to decide ; but it should 
seem, at least, that some weight should be given to this considera- 
tion, before we do violence to the defenceless dead, before we dis- 
inter their private thoughts, and expose them to the dissection of 
criticism, or the gratification of irreverent curiosity. To justify 
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the posthumous publication of that which was not completed by 
the writer himself for publication, two things at least ought to be 
well ascertained; first, that the honour ef the deceased is secure, 
and secondly, that the wrong, if any, to his reputation, bears but a 
small proportion to the value of the communication. — 

We make due allowance for the prejudice of habitual admira- 
tion. But we cannot help thinking that the rough draught of the 
sketch of the negro code, and the hints for the essay on the drama, 
which are evidently only first thoughts, mere scouts sent out to re- 
connoitre the ground for encampment, might have been spared from 
appearing in the train of the conqueror. 

Having said thus much en that part of the present publication 
which, we cannot but think, stands on a doubtful policy, and a 
doubtful warrant, we hasten to express our gratitude to the re- 
spectable editor for putting us in possession of so many new sources 


of instruction and delight. Within these few years the country 


has lost so much ability—so many of the tallest cedars of the 
crove have perished under the inexorable stroke, that we naturally 
cling to whatever yet remains of the vestiges of departed excel- 
lence. ‘T’o the political writings, in particular, of the late Mr. 
Burke, we turn with increasing fondness. Besides their superlative 
merit, age, that usually destroys the value of works which the 
passing events have produced, has shed lustre upon his permanent 
reflections, and crowned them with the wreath of victorious truth. 
His prophecies are daily receiving their fulfilment, and time is do- 
ing homage to the wisdom of his calculations. 

So great, indeed, is our admiration of the man, that we cannot 
fix our minds upon his production which now lies before us, with- 
out allowing a few moments to a general view of his course of po- 
litical action, and the influence of his intellectual operations. 

Whatever fate may yet attend us, no period of eur history, past 
or to come, has exceeded, or can well exceed, in interest, that 
portion of it over which the political life of Mr. Burke extended. 
His powers, great as they were, found enough in the circum- 
stances of the country, and enough in the rivalry of living talent, 
io provoke them to their fullest exertion. An era of eloquence 
new to the nation was opering just at the moment in which he 
made his appearance. Great constitutional questions concerning 
the privileges of the lower house, the breach with America, the 
Jubious policy of our Indian management, the problem of the 
regency, and lastly the disorganization of the civilized world, con- 
sequent upon the French revolution, were themes which succes- 
sively employed the faculties of Mr. Burke, and stretched the 
line of his regsoning and research. Great events may not create, 
Dut they will always excite, ability. To a certain degree they 
may be said to create, by calling dormant powers into operative 
existence. Bat the intellects of those rare persons who stand se 
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eminent above the rest of their species, and are so thinly scattered 
over centuries, cannot be the creatures of circumstance and con- 
lingency ; nor, indeed, of any thing less than that disposing power 
which determines, as it brings us into being, the measure of our 
competency, be it small or great. ‘That sometimes these great 
men appear in clusters, 1s a fact not very easy to be accounted for 
by any philosophical analogies. ‘The attraction of example has 
undoubtedly a great effect. By the conspicuous success of one 
original genius congenial abilities are prompted to action. The 
greatness of Garrick, in his department, was the nurse of the capa- 
city of others, which, but for his example, might never have 
reached its maturity. He formed, therefore, an era of the stage. 
And thus the orators and philosophers of antiquity were, for the 
most part, trained to certain original models, which forced their 
audacious way into unknown regions of excellence. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say of Mr. Burke, that he became the parent of 
excellence in others—the master of a school of eloquence. One 
of the greatest of the orators of his day confessed, that from him 
he derived his most valuable knowledge, and all the great mate- 
rials of his art: and when the overflowing abundance of his mind 
is considered, it will appear probable, that the great cotemporary 
speakers drew part of their wealth, and some the larger part, from 
his example and ready stores ; 


From whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of academics old and new. 


‘That the example of one man may be thus instrumental in rais- 
ing and sustaining the eloquence of his time, there is surely some 
reason to believe. At least the phenomenon of the rise and fall 
of this great art may in general be better explained by a proper 
attention to a plain circumstance so well agreeing with ordinary 
observation, than by resorting to any fanciful theory of youth and 
age, in the growth and decay of states, analogous to the physical 
constitution of individual man. 

That our country has passed the brightest point of its elevation ; 
that the golden crisis of its destiny is over; that it is drawing 
towards second childhood and political dotage, we are very unw illing 
fo admit; but we cannot help lamenting that amidst the puny battles 
of factious malevolence at home, involving the highest objects of 
political reverence in vulgar obloquy and disgrace, “the great scene 
of Europe’s regeneration, which is in some measure a consequence 
of the principles of which Mr. Burke was the champion, has 
hardly attracted observation. It may not be untrue, that the 
stimulating effects of public agitation produce sometimes a glow- 
ing vivacity of national character verv favourable to the efforts of 
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oratory : but it is untrue and absurd to suppose that such is the 
tendency of all factious disturbances of the state. If the tumults 
of rising states are fitted to provoke the powers of the mind, when 
society is in its spring, and the sentiment of patriotism awakes 
only to contesis of emulation, and the fierce desire of glory; very 
different are the effects of those profligate contentions which, in the 
old age of a nation, are inflamed only by selfish rivalry, and 
those ungenerous strifes of which avarice, envy, and the baser 
assions, are the stimulants and fomenters. 

We have alluded to the great events which met Mr. Burke at 
the threshold, and led him up the steps | of the temple, princeps et 
plane coryphwus, among the votaries of fame. Public events of 
Jess magnitude would not have corresponded with the ability of 
Mr. Burke as an orator and statesman. But if the times had 
allowed him more leisure for letters and science, the probability 
is, that the public stock of useful and elegant knowledge would 
have owed more to the genius and industry of this great man, than 
to all the collective faculty of his age. Something more ef con- 
nected disquisition, and of consecutive labour, might have im- 
proved the arrangement, and developed the wisdom of his produc- 
tions. He would have funded a Jarger quantity of that floating va- 
riety of knowledge, which, consigned to the fugitive eloquence of 
the hour, eluded, “like the Sybil’s leaves, the grasp of his coun- 
trymen. 

Those of his speeches which have been rendered permanent 
by the press, are the depositories of great intellectual treasure. 
But whatever lustre and expansion the speeches of Mr. Burke may 
have derived from his deep acquaintance with all parts of learn- 
ag, his philosophy may perhaps have been a loser by the partner- 
ship. She could scarcely draw out as much as she contributed. 
Her domicile is the academy and the porch ; she is with difficulty 
drageed into the contentious scene ; ; medium wr agmen, in pulve- 
rem, in clamorem, in castra alque in aciem forensem. But there 
iS a Span in some intellects that covers attainments, which in prac- 
tice seem distant from each other. Logic and metaphysics, which 
occupied a great share of Mr. Burke’s attention, were not able te 
estrange his mind from the politer arts; and though these, in com- 
bination, were the favourite objects of his youth, he was determi- 
ned to be found prepared if the chances of life should throw him 
into more active scenes. 

When arrived at about the age of thirty his country claimed 
him. With an imagination clowing with the brightest Mages 
drawn from classic antiquity, a memory furnished ‘with the best 
selected materials from every source of knowledge, ancient and 
mo: tern, private and public, domestic and foreign, local and gene- 
val; and a judgment fully equal to the application and control of 
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this various accumulation, he stepped into public life, fully accom- 
plished, completely armed, and without an equal in whatever con- 
stitutes, adorns, and consummates the statesman and the senator. 

Great orators and great politicians came afterwards upon the 
stage, but they did not come to eclipse his glory, but rather to 
provoke and illustrate his excellence, and to bear testimony to the 
creative force of his example. We shall indulge ourselves in 
very few remarks upon the great parliamentary characters with 
whom Mr. Burke was destined to act, or to contend. Fully to 
comprehend his merit, it is necessary for us to view it in compari- 
gon with cotemporary and surrounding excellence. Llaving gone 
a little beyond our warrant in the retrospective view which we 
have taken of him, we camnot stop short of this ultimate justice to 
his character. Ready as we are to acknowledge the eloquence of 
the parliamentary leaders of his time, we claim for him one dis- 
tinguishing excejlence, which raises his fame above comparison 
with modern orators: we mean the union of philosophy with elo- 
quence. In listening to the efforts of other orators, we have felt 
all the sympathy and emotion of which the mind is capable—all 
which the rapid, the argumentative, and the persuasive, can pro- 
duce on the hearer—all which solidity, pathos, or splendour, whe- 
ther derived from original or assisted powers, can convey, of 
pleasure, wonder, or conviction, to the heart or understanding : 
but that profound delight which fills, invigorates, and refreshes the 
soul from the fountains ef perennial truth, and deep-seated philo- 
sophy ; that serious sober rapture which the consciousness of in- 
tellectual expansion, and the feeling of permanent acquisition in 
science, produce, are the witnesses in our bosoms to the substantial 
superiority of Burke. 

For the decoration of these solid materials Mr. Burke had 
within himself, or within his reach, an exhaustless store of imagery 
and diction. 'The whole classic world: was in obedience to him; 
he had visited all its recesses, its groves, its fountains, and its di- 
vinities. [It is thus that his speeches and compositions, though, 
for the most part, temporary and local in their leading subjects, 
have mseparably connected themselves with the permanent litera- 
ture of his country. While his mind acquired depth and breadth 
from his early acquaintance with metaphysics, his taste preserved 
him from its subtlety. The learning of antiquity was so wrought 
mto the staple of his understanding, as to become his own both for 
wse and ornament, without the pomp or impertinence of quotation. 
It is on this account that ‘he is distinguishable from all those 
speakers and writers whose heads are full of other men’s thoughits, 
as well by his abstinence as by his abundance. 

His style is une ffected, majestic, and copious; neither rendered 
obscure by the density of his matter, nor florid by the luxuriance 
of his imagination. Tt has sometimes heen his fate, as it was the 
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fate of Cicero, to be charged with being diffuse, Asiatic, and 
tumid. But such a criticism could come only from those who have 
been unequal to estimate the value of his matter, and the dignity 
ef his manner. The mean betwixt the magna and the nimia, the 
plena and the tumida, the sublimis and the abrupta, the severa 
and the tristis, the leta and the luxuriosa, ought to be felt and 
understood by him who would properly appreciate the merits of 
Mr. Burke’s writings. 

We have often heard it said that Bolingbroke was his model. 
He was certainly very conversant with his writings at an early 
ace, since the first production of his pen appears to have been the 
vindication of natural society, in imitation, and in ridicule of the 
philosopher's levity, insolence, and dogmatism. That he may 
insensibly have acquired some habits from the profound attention 
he paid to the works of Bolingbroke, for the sake of exposing him, 
is not unlikely. But we are of opinion that an original thinker 
never studiously copies the manner of any other. His thoughts 
are too impatient and independent to be kept within any pre- 
scribed course: like the salient sources of a cataract, they find 
a channel wherever the soil yields them a passage, or hurry along 
ithe proclivities which nature has. prepared for them. 

In the qualifications which we have principally touched upon, 
Mr. Burke was plainly superior to Mr. Fox, whose abilities were 

culiarly, we had almost said exclusively, parliamentary. We 
cannot hesitate to admit, that the latter was in all points and requi- 
sites the most accomplished debater that the world has produced. 
So vast and varied were the powers of his oratory, so astonishing 
his force and celerity, that though the clearest, and most natural 
of all speakers, he became sometimes obscure from the difficulty 
alone of following him. Tantus enim cursus verborum fuit, et sic 
evolavit oratio, ut ejus vim et inciiationem adspereris, veshigia 
ingressumgue vix videris. 

it is not difficult to apprehend the distinction between the spe- 
cies of eloquence in which Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox respectively 
excelled, however arduous it may be to express it in words. 
When two persons have risen so near the summit of an art, they 
must possess many things in common. In all essential qualities 

each must necessarily abound. The manner and the proportions 
in which these qualities are mixed, afford, by their results, the 
practical cround of distinction. To be full of their subject, to 
see it in all its bearings, to feel all its strength and all its weakneas, 
to illumine what was dark, to raise what was low, to amplify, to 
condense, to inflame, to mitigate, to control the sources of persua- 
sion, and to command the avenues to conviction, was the preroga- 
tive of each of those distinguished persons. A certain vehemence, 
almost irresistible, belonged to both; though the one seemed. to 
have become irresistible by his bulk, the other by bis velecity. 
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The eloquence of either might be compared to a river; but the 
one was overpowering by the weight of its waters, the other by 
the impetus of its stream. On the one majestically rode the 
merchandise of the world, “opimo flumine Ganges;” the other 
from its crystal sources rushed precipitately down the moun- 
tain’s sides, carrying fertility to the plains, giving strength and 
freshness to the colours of nature, and enriching our domestic 
soil. All that was great was collected in Mr. Burke; all that was 
sirong was generated in Mr. Fox. ‘To the minds of both every 
thing was present that the occasion demanded: but that compass 
of thought and knowledge which surrounds and invests a subject; 
which comprehends its most distant results, and, raising it above 
party views, exhibits all its grand. relations to human nature and 
society, was, in an eminent degree, the advantage and felicity of 
Burke. In this, perhaps, he has excelled all other orators, whether 
ancient or modern. 

It cannot be pretended that Mr. Burke was not a party man. 
For the greater part of his life he acted, and strenuously and cor- 
dially acted, with a particular body of men. But it is plain, that 
while Mr. Fox and himself were associated in opposition to the 
persons carrying on the business of the state, their fundamental 
principles and final views were wide asunder. Upon great and 
radical questions of constitutional policy they entertained very 
different opinions and maxims. Concerning the national represent- 
ation, tlie value of religious establishments, the theory of our 
constitution, as recognised and settled at the revolution, and in the 
extent of their reverence for the usages, forms, authorities, anti- 
quities, and prescriptive rights and duties of the government, and 
those who live under it, their difference of sentiment was manifest 
during the whole period of their political friendship. In all these 
things Mr. Burke was provident, calculating, mindiul of the intir- 
mity of every human agent, and the fragility of his operations ; 
and impressed with the danger of speculative innovations, and 
experiments grounded on visions of unattainable purity. Con- 
scious that his liberty was not the liberty of low malecontents, he 
disdained to barter his consistency and sincerity for the acclama- 
tions of the crowd. And though sometimes an expression culpa- 
bly deficient in respect for dignities and authorities may be found 
in his speeches, and even in his writings, yet it would be bard, and 
absurd inthe extreme, to let these weigh against the tenor of his 
long political life. 

The private lives of these distinguished men were at least as 
different as their politics. ‘The youth of Mr. Burke was passed 
within the regular bounds of conjugal society, in literary mier- 
course, in severe study, and honourable avocations. ‘The youth 
of Mr. Fox exhibited the spectacle of a man living atter the 
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fashion of Epicurus, and speaking in the tones of Demosthenes. 
And it is but due to the dignity of virtue to presume, that had 
the vouth of Mr. Fox been passed in a manner more like that 
of Mr. Burke, his genius would have left tavern politics to dema- 
gogues and debauchees, and assumed that commanding eminence 
for which it seemed by native designed. 

Mr. Burke’s acquaintance with ‘the inspired writings, and the 
works of the great theologians, supplied him with many lofty 
themes, and opened as it were a vista In his imagination, which 
disclosed the prospect of etermiy. This source of sublimity 
seems not to have been much visited by Mr. Fox, whose know- 
ledge of christianity, 2s a peculiar sy stem of doctrine, appears 
to have been very confined. Bi sketches of his character col- 
lected by Philopairis Varvicensis from the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and the tedious diatribes of the doctor himself, not to men- 
tion the seve amusingly absurd production of Mr. Trotter, and the 
numerous : silly pan gyries which have sprung up like fun- 
cuses dae “A tomb of the d leparted statesman, have all thought 
it requisite to add to the list of ‘his perfections the title of sincere 
christian. It is not for us to deny this title; but we may say, 
without offence or injus stice, if we-have any knowledge of the cha- 
racteristics of the sincere christian, that the biography of Mr. Fox 
furnishes no certain evidence of his living or dying in the faith of 
anv christian communion. 

The omniscient author of the book called Philopatris Varvi- 
censis tel] us, “ that it was not for such men as Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt te spend their last breath in dying speeches and confessions 
they had weightier duties to perform.” And Mr. Trotter, the 
confidential secretary of Mr. Fox, by telling us what duties of the 
death bed were really performed, has su pplied an explanation of 
what this doctor in divinity means by the weightier duties of a 
dying christian. Now, as we have already said in our review of 
Trotter’s Memoirs of C. J. Fox, we presume to think, with 
sreat deference to so learned a divine, that listening to the story 
of Dido and AEneas, or Tom Jones, or the poetry of Sw ift, were 
not among the weightier duties of a dying christian. We pro- 
test also against this death bed coalition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 
The author of the preface to Bellendenus had put such a distance 
between these statesmen during their lives in ev ery estimable 

int of character, that one could not but feel surprise at seeing 
them afterwards, by the same writer, approximated in their deaths. 
And falsely approximated—for unquestionable authority has in- 
formed us, that the great man last mentioned did make a dying 
confession of his faith in him who is alone able to save, and that 
be found no consolation in death, but in the hope of that salvation 
which our religion emphatically teaches us has been purchased for 
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the penitent. That this also was the character of Mr. Burke’s 
concluding scene is sufficiently attested ;* and we have since had 
the melancholy opportunity of knowing that the death of Mr. 
Windham was the death of a professing christian, and, as we have 
every reason to presume, of a sincere believer. 

‘Though we cannot approve of the lax criterion of christian 
orthodox y, with which Philopatris Varvicensis appears to be con- 
tented concerning others, we will not suggest an uncharitable doubt 
of the firmness and orthodoxy of his own tenets. His creed in 
politics, however, seems to us to be somewhat too assertive of 
infallibility, and somewhat too full of damnatory clauses. The 
perfect contempt shown by the same writer on a former occasion 
for the great names (if not then great, then, at least, rising into 
bigh and honourable distinction) of Pitt, of Grenv ille, and of him 
whom he calls “a certain Mr. Wilberforce,” has since stretched 
itself to the late Mr. Perceval, over whose ashes virtue still con- 
tinues to weep, and whose memory is embalmed in the gratitude of 
the nation. 

We should willingly, if our allotted space would have per- 
mitted us, have attempted a comparison between the eloquence 
of Mr. Pitt and that of Mr. Burke. 'To have dwelt on the merits 
of that lamented minister would have been to us an agreeable 
task. We should have been pleased with recalling his sounds 
and expressions to our memory, and with retracing the recollec- 
tion of what once held our attention so enraptured. Like the 
awe-struck pagan passing over the ruins of Delphi, fancy would 
have brought back to our ear the voice of the oracle, and the 
sound of the invisible lyre. It would have produced a vivid 
remembrance of that loftiness of declamation, that moral sublimity . 
those commanding tones, that mellow rotundity, that perspicuity of 
detail, that plenitude of information, that accuracy of tact, that 
full continuity of expression, lucidness of arrangement, propriety, 
chastity, expansion, ease and grace, which dispelled all impatience 
and fatigue, and made party animosity forget itself into still admi- 
ration. We must have owned, too, if eloquence i is to be estimated 
by its success, that the palm belonged to that form of it, which, 
coupled with firmness and foresight, was able to secure to its 
possessor an empire over the will independent of the passions, and 
to enable him, like Pericles, fo fix his popularity on a basis of 
public confidence. We should have been compelled to admit 
that, in immediate effect and living force, Mr. Burke was not equal 
to the modern Pericles. 


* Mr. Burke’s will, which is beautiful as a testamentary composition, begins after 
the old manner. “ First, according to the ancient good and laudable custom, ot 
which my heart and understanding recognise the propriety, I bequeath my soul to 


God, hoping for his merey through the only merits of one Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 
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12 SELECT REVIEWS. 
We are very unwilling to acknowledge that the habit of gene- 
ralization, which imparted so lofty a character to the speeches of 
Mr. Burke, was any hinderance to their etlect. We would not 
suppose that he failed of attracting attention by more emphatically 
deserving it. If it was really so, we trust that in his latter days 
he foresaw the amends which posterity would make to his fame: 
that in the distant perspective he had a clear vision of that high 
lace and authority in which his name was to stand in the ranks 
of departed greatness. In him, and in him alone, among all the 
moderns, and, as far as we know, we may extend the comparison 
to the ancients too, patience of research, activity in business, the 
rarest eloquence, the richest fancy, and the profoundest philoso- 
phy, were all harmoniously combined. Cicero was both a philo- 
sopher and an orator, but as his philosophy was not his own, he 
could not hold it in constant subservience to his occasions ; nor 
could he, like Burke, disperse it over his speeches in aphorisms 
of immortal truth. In this consisted the solitary preeminence of 
our great countryman, whose works now lie spread upon our 
table— 


“ A table richly spread in regal mode.” 


We would not be understood to mean that this philosophical 
eloquence is always appropriate and in place. ‘The occasion, the 
purpose, and the auditory, must always vary the modes 2nd the 
tests of good speaking. Mr. Burke usually addressed himself to 
the collective talent of his country. But we are far from being 
sure that the praciice of generalizing must, in every view of it, be 
injurious to the success of speeches addressed even to the multi- 
tude. Care only must be taken to keep down all general propa. 
sitions within the scope of general apprehension, or, which is the 
saine thing in substance, of general experience. The common 

eople have been at all times very sententious. Witness the 
pithy dialect of their proverbs and adages, which form their do- 
mestic, their rural, thew vernacular philesophy. Of this philo- 
sopliy of experience the eloquence of philosophy may make a 
dexteyous use. It is within the compass of ordinary skill to in- 
flame the passions of the people, and the success is as fugitive as 
the task is easy ; but to fasten upon the understanding, to secure 
the moral mind, and to make the reason of the hearers a party to 
the ieasoning of the speaker, is the only mode by which a fixed 
ascendency is to be gained, whether the purpose be to abuse or to 
enlighten. ‘The fabric of popular eloquence should rest upon 
massy columns of ‘Tuscan simplicity. 

If we mistake not, the speeches of Mr. Burke to the Bristel 
electors were speeches of the above description. We. allude 
parlicuiarly to that wuich was delivered ia 1780. We read kt 
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over immediately before we sat down to this article; and we read 
it under the disadvantage of an expectation raised to the verge of 
enthusiasm, by the recollection of the delight we felt in the pe- 
rusal of if about twenty years ago. But we read it with augmented 
pleasure, arising partly, we presume to suspect, from an improved 
capacity of judging in ourselves, and partly from the contrast it 
exhibits to the peeriic intemperance of modern party-politics. 
The speech is piain, and easy to be understood. It stoops to 
conquer, not to flatter. It appears to move from the heart, and 
to press towards the heart. But in the midst of its warm career 
it never omits to pay its tribute to truth, and to the understanding. 
Wisdom with its steady lamp lights it on its way, and renders the 
sense of every statement and argument luminously and emphatic- 


ally clear. At judicious intervals a rest is given to the mind, 


wearied with the continuous effort of pursuing a series of resulting 
propositions: and that rest is always on an eminence, from which 
the surrounding objects may be contemplated at ease. Above 
all, we admire and love the manly independence of principle 
which governs the whole argument, and which with infinite ad- 
dress is made the vehicle of the most refined compliment to his 
auditors. In a‘ former number we have lamented the poisoneus 
effects of electioneering oratory. We should reverse the obser- 
vation with a pleasure equal to the pain with which we made it, 
could we see the example of this great person prevail over that 
coarse and lying spirit which flatters the insolence of the mob with 
the name ot fieedom, and teaches the fatal and ferocious doctrine, 
that liberty consisis in the contempt of authority. Such was not 
the conduct of Paulus Emilius in his address from the rostrum on 
being chosen general tor the Macedonian war; nor was such the 
conduct of Mr. Burke in addressing the electors of Bristol. The 
occasions were dissimilar, but the conduct in both was both 
British and Roman in its character. 'The actions were internally 
the same. 

We were on the point of quoting a passage from this admirable 
oration, but were checked by the recollection that it is not a part 
of our immediate subject. We must content ourselves with refer- 
ring the reader to the speech itself, through the whole of which, 
but particularly from page 358 to the middle of page 360 of the 
octavo edition of 1800, he will find the justification of the pr alse 
we have bestowed upon it, He will find in it, we trust, sufficient 
reason for our selecting it as a proof of the efficacy of the legiti- 
mate union of philosophic al generaiities with popular eloquenc e. 
And he will take up the thread of that consistency of principie 


‘which shows Mr. Burke the same, amidsi all the windings and 


turns of affairs, to him who judges of consistency not by the con- 
stancy of politicai friendships, Lut by the paralielisua whieh a 
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statesman maiutains with himself in the different relative positions 
in which he is placed by the changes about him. 
That he had strong party affections cannot be denied. ‘To be 


- predisposed in favour of measures by his attachment to their au- 


thors was natural to his sanguine temper. But there is a clear 
difference between party affections and party principles. To be 
hbiassed in favour of the measures for the sake of the men, belongs 
too much to the best feelings of the heart to be positively blama- 
ble; but deliberately to adopt what the understanding disapproves, 
to act upon predetermined hostility to all propositions which come 
from the opposite quarter, whatever may be their tendency, is the 
character of that party principle, which might be equally well ex- 
pressed by the phrase—political prostitution. No private friend- 
ships, or personal ambition, could ever induce Mr. Burke to treat 
his country with secondary regard. On great conservative points 
he frequently differed with his party; placing his country, and 
his country only, full before him, on all questions affecting its 
standing policy, and permanent interest. Faithful to this high 
vocation, he was prepared to sacrifice all private regards to the 
duty it imposed; and when the French vevolution burst upon the 
world, that masculine love of liberty which had always led him to 
reprove its excesses, and ¢ondemn its abuses, sublimated his genius, 
and gave it to the world discharged from the pollutions of party. 
Such was the excitation of this great event ; such the vastness and 
variety of its relations and consequences te man, that every feel- 
ing, every faculty, all the knowledge, and all the sagacity of his 
creat mind, was wrought up to an intensity of operation. The 
full effulgence of all these powers was collected upon the work 
called Reflections on the Revolution in France—a werk which it 
is not within the compass of our present undertaking to examine, 
and which now stands upon a pedestal, from which it looks down 
and smiles at criticism. But it is impossible to glance at this mag- 
nificent monument of human intelligence, without paying the pass- 
ing tribute of our homage. 

A celebrated author® (who has written the most able answer to 
) has observed, “ that to estimate it correetly, would prove one 
of the most arduous efforts of critical skill, and that we can scarcely 
praise or blame it too much.’ We read with pleasure this ac- 
nowledement of its title to the highest praise. Butit was incum- 
sent on the answerer to prove the propriety of his extreme censure, 
»y showing ils erroneous calculation of the results of the great 
‘vagsactions to which it aseribed such iniquitous views, and fore- 
vid so disastrous a sequel. That the argument was everywhere 
‘«les‘erous and specious, sometimes grave and profound, clothed 


* Ree preface to the Vindicie Galliex, p- iv. 
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in the most rich and various imagery, and aided by the most pa- 
thetic and picturesque description—that it spoke the opulence 
and powers of that mind of which age had neither dimmed the 
discernment, nor enfeebled the fancy, neither repressed the ar- 
dour, nor narrowed the range,” was admitted by the grudging pen 
of this champion of the blood-stained beginnings of the French re- 
volution. But in what part of Mr. Burke’s Reflections this writer 
found what he quaintly and extravagantly calls, in language un- 
tastefully borrowed from the subject of his abusive criticism, 
“ turbulent encomiums on urbanity, and inflammatory harangues 
against violence, and homilies of religious mysticism, better adapted 
to the amusement than to the conviction of an incredulous age,” 
we are utterly at a loss to imagine: nor can we resist the som bers 
tion to believe, that it was the contagion of that same incredulous 
age which had infected the judgment of the writer of the vindi 
cation. 

It must give pleasure to the admirers of Mr. Burke’s political 
conduct, to read the -testimony to the consistency and uniformity 
of his principles borne by the writer to whom we have been allu- 
ding, in the first pages of his most unjust attack. He admits his 
constant abhorrence of abstract politics, his predilection fer aris- 
tocracy, and dread of innovation, and that it was not likely that at 
his age he should abandon to the invasion of audacious novelties, 
opinions which he had received so early, and maintained so long ; 
which had been fortified by the applause of the great, and the 
assent of the wise, which he had dictated to so many illustrious 
pupils, and supported against so many distinguished opponents. 

We have here, then, the praise of beautiful writing, dexterous, 
grave, and profound reasoning, a boundless range of ‘knowleden, 
and the rarest assemblage of descriptive and pathetic powers, 
ascribed to Mr. Burke by one who seemed to caich no sympathy 
or joy from the picture he was involuntarily tracing: we have here, 
too, the fullest credit given to the great statesman for the harmonious 
consistency of his political life. His crime consisted in his want 
of charity to the regenerators of France; in the hard measure he 
zave to murder, copfiseation, and rapine, the organization of treason, 
and the consecration of atheism; in his feeling for royalty, and 
rank, and age, and infancy, suffering the penalties of their former 
fortunes and present imbecility, from the hands of persons withou' 
education to humanize, or religion to restrain them; and, above al! 
in his presumptuous predictions of the consequences of such a 
system to England, to Europe, to humanity. A few more years 
were only wanting to decide the contest between Mr. Burke and 
his fierce opponents. A few more years have passed, and the 
contest has been decided. It cannet be necessary to sfafe or 
whose side, or in what manner. 
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The terms in which Mr. Burke, in treating of the French revo- 
lution, has expressed the swellings of his heart against the mass of 
crime, pollution, and sacrilege, out of which it was born, and has 
since been maintained, has given offence to some persons of cool 
and dispassionate judgment, and a delicate ear for propriety. We 
confess ourselves to be less squeamish, and to be capable of hear- 
ing, without disgust, foul acts described by foul names. There 
is a callous moderation in treating cruelty, with which we are in- 
clined to be more disgusted (speaking for ourselves) than with the 


red hot anger of outraged feeling. If no degree of detestation can 


be excessive, we doubt whether any strength of language can be 
too great for the systematic horrors which ushered in and accom- 
panied the bloody and unprincipled revolution of France. If the 
sallies of indignant feeling sometimes broke loose from the restraints 
of ordinary decorum, and indulged in an unmeasured phraseology, 
we do not concur with the polished writer of the Vindicie Gallice 
in thinking that a reason for stigmatizing Mr. Burke’s “ Reflections”’ 
as “inflammatory harangues against violence.’ Nor because a 
warm heart, and a rich imagination, were engaged on the side of 
compassion and justice, do we feel that “ turbulent encomiums on 
humanity” was a phrase at all suited to the character of any part of 
that immertal work. Coldness is not always prudence, though it 
is perpetually assuming the title. If any thing could elicit mirth 
out of the subject to which we have been alluding, a temperate ar- 
gument, arranged in a logical method, to prove that the butchery 
of priests, the unsparing massacre of age and infancy, executions 
without trial, and plunder under the name of confiscation, were 
wrong things, would have produced that effect. 

If there is any real violence in the “ Reflections” of Mr. Burke, 
we oiler the infirmity which belongs to virtuous feeling as his 
apology ; and the beauty, the verity, the excellence of his philoso- 
phical and political reasoning, we propose by way of expiation. 
Get the author of the Vindicie Gallice have also his excuse; 
and as we presume tle best would naturally be that which he has 
made for himself, we will lay it before the reader, and let him 
judge of the merits, with the accusation and defence before him. 
“‘} have been accused by valuable friends of treating with ungene- 
rous levity the misfortunes of the royal family of France. They 
will not, however, suppose me capable of deliberately violating the 
sacredness of misery in a palace or in a cottage; and 1 sincerely 
jament that 1 should have been betrayed into expressions which 
admitted that construction.’ Mr. Burke is accused, by the 
author of the Vindicie Gallice, of violence on the side of a mis 
taken humanity ; the accuser is himself accused, even by his 
valuuble friends, of sporting with the sacredness of misery. Let 
our readers say under which imputation they would choose ta be 
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placed. The charge against the one is, that he felt too much; 
against the other, that he felt not at all, for the misery of the royal 
sufferers. For Mr. Burke’s turbulence, if turbulence it must be 
called, we have nothing to say, but that as charity is said to cover 
a multitude of sins, we presume she will best excuse her own 
excesses. As to the author of the Vindiciw, we recommend him 
to that mercy which he forgot in the case of others, and accept his 
own apology for what it is worth. It seems he did not mean what 
he said. 

We cannot forbear having one word at parting, on the propriety 
of another charge brought against the “ Reflections,”’ viz. that they 
contain “ homilies of meral and religious mysticism.” We cannot 
help doubting whether the author of this charge is in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the homilies of our church—we doubt also 
whether he knows what he means by “ moral mysticism.” But 
what is designed by the phrase “ religious mysticism,” we may 
negatively infer from an opinion delivered by the same author in 
the last page but three of his book. Speaking of the majority of 
the advocates of the French revolution, he remarks, that “ they 
were well known to be philosophers and friends of humanity, who 
were superior to the creed of any sect, and indifferent to the 
dogmas of any popular faith.” What this grand independence ot 
all creeds, this sovereign, self-satisfied security of mind, falsely 
called philosophy, really is, we can be at no loss to understand. 
Its high negative worth is not ill set forth in a poetical work, of 
which we have, in the first article of our sixth number, laid before 
our readers a pretty full examination.* But we cannot conjecture 
fo what part, passage, sentence, or line of the “ Reflections,” this 
objector means to attach the imputation of religious mysticism. 
The only religious matter we find in the whole volume is in the 
few pages which Mr. Burke has assigned to the consideration of the 
necessity, beauty, and advantage of a religious establishment, and 
of the inseparable connexion between church and state. Simple, 
indeed, must be the religion of that man, who is offended with the 
mysticism of an endeavour to point out the connexion between the 
civil and ecclesiastical parts of the constitution of England. What 
a monkish melancholy mystic poor Hooker must appear to such 
aman, and what must he think of the dreams of those wild enthu- 
siasts, who connect spirit with body, eternity with time, a future 
state with the present, corruptible with incorruptible, dust with 
divinity. What must he think of that 


Mysterious power! 
Revealed yet unrevealed! darkness m light! 


* See the third and fourth stanzas of the second cante. 
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Number iv unity! our joy, or dread! 
Triune, unutterable, uaconceived, 
Absconding, yet demonstrable, great GOD? 


To some men all religion is mysticism, as all church discipline 
is priestcraft. The mere rejection of religion is the philosophy of 
those whose title to the dignity of free thinking consisis in a 
bigoted unbelief. The truth is, that through the whole course of 
Mr. Burke’s volume, we do not recollect ‘that he introduces the 
mention of any of those parts of religion which are properly called 
mysterious. So much for the “homilies of religious mysticism” 
to be found in Mr. Burke’s Reflections. Mr. Burke constructed 
an immortal edifice to be the mansion of sound philosophy, the 
habitation and home of exiled truth.. The author of the Vindicie 
Gallice, being determined to consider it as a haunted house, has 
peopled it with mysterious beings, and midnight bugbears, the pre- 
zeny of his own metaphy sical brain. 


Sceleste he sunt edes, impia est habiiatio. 
Que hic monstra fiunt, auno vix possum eloqul. 


How deeply the mind of Mr. Burke, adverse to all visionary 
politics, all violent changes, and all practical invasions of liberty 
and property, was affected by the proceedings of the French revo- 
futionists, and impressed with the danger to be dreaded from the 
diffusion of their principles, was manifested by the extraordinary 
exertions of which he ye me himself capable at a time of life, and 
in a stafe of infirmity, which dispense with the labours of the 
patriot, and usually vats a period to active service. ‘To stay the 
plague, he stood, like Phineas, between the living and the dead. 
The mortification of losing some of his political friends was unable 
to chill his ardour. He felt the diticulty and the danger increased 
by this accession to the enemy; but the reaction of his mind was 
equal to the pressure. His resources kept on a level with the 
emergency. And the history of man presents few grander spec- 
tacles than that of this di stinguished person, oppressed with y ears, 
weakened by labour, separated from the most powerful of his 
former friends, with a bosom rent by domestic calamity, making 
head against a revolutionary frenzy, which had let loose the phy- 

sical against the moral world, threatened the dissolution of all 
states and communities, and proffered its bloody embrace to the 
people of this island. On such a subject, in such an hour of peril, 
he could not brook what seemed to him an unprincipled forbear- 
ance in those, for the right use of whose abilities their country so 
imperiously called. Much less could he endure the studied 
eulogies pronounced by Mr. Fox and his adherents on what 
scemed to him so manifestly to threaten the safety of the British 
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empire. But to hear himself charged with having formerly held 
very different pringiples from those he then maintaiged ; and to 
hear it alleged that the principles he then reprobated had been 
formerly learned from himself, was more than his ardent temper, 
wrought up to an extraordinary state of impressibility on the par- 
ticular topic, and rendered, perhaps, somewhat more irritable by 
age and disappointment, could listen to with decorous patience. 
Some disparaging observations made by Mr. Fox on the “ Reflec- 
tions,” it is said, had been conveyed to him. Putting all these 
things together, we are to consider how far they go in excuse of 
that renunciation of Mr. Fox as his friend, in which he persevered 
to the conclusion of his life. To say that he never forgave Mr. 

Fox, is an assertion unsupported by proof. He died, declaring a 
catholic forgiveness of all injuries and: offences. And though 
we do not for get the boundless extent of the christian precept ‘of 
forgiveness, y et we cannot consider that even christianity require es 
that we should live in harmony and society with those whose 
maxims and principles appear to us to militate against the repose 
of mankind. 

That these separations, cooperating with the effect which had 
been produced by his excessive and unseemly violence in the pro- 
secution of Mr. Hastings, greatly diminished his popularity and 
influence, is not to be denied. In the latter years of his life he 
found it difficult to detain the attention of the house. ‘The pride 
of past service, and, perhaps, in some degree, the irritability of 
age, laid him open to the attacks of young men, who had known 
bim only in those scenes in which the failure of temper had reen 
mistaken for the decay of faculty. Urged to fury by the stings 
of flies, his high-mindedness som elimes forsook him, and he cave 
io his puny assailants an ungencrous triumph. He could not, as 
ene of those great cattle, (fo use his own simile,) repose beneath 
ihe shadow of neh British oak, and chew the cud and be silent, 
despising the little, meager, hopping, though loud and troublesome, 


insects of the hour. 


Retreating from a scene of ex certion, in which his value was so 
dl appreciate: ‘d, he set about proving to the world that old age had 
not impaired his faculty. How far he succeeded may be judged 
trom the perusal of his different pamphlets on the French revolu- 

fion. As Philopatris Varvicensis has seemed to consider himself 
deficient m justice to Mr. Fox, without adding to the catalogue of 
his excellencies the gift of prophecy, which, by a sort of qualify- 
ing phrase, he calls. “the faculty of presage ;’’ we challenge for 
Mr. Burke at least an equal share of this power of penetrating fu- 
turity. History, which is the register of the mortality of govern- 
nents, had surely not withheld from Mr. Burke what slie had coim- 
mupicated to Mr. Fox. And the neculiar cases which, in every 
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constitution of government, have a tendency to dissolution beyond 
the power of any stated remedy, were, we will venture to affirm, 
at least as well understood by Mr. Burke as by Mr. Fox. To be 
plain, in the part which Mr. Fox has acted in politics, or in his 
speeches in the senate, we can perceive none of this prophetic spi- 
rit. He was, by profession and practice, a determined party man, 
furiously bent on destroying the credit of those who kept the go- 
vernment in their hands, to the exclusion of him and his friends. 
And if he possessed the gift of prophecy, his talent at least was 
no mystery, since- every man in the country might easily antici- 
pate what Mr. Fox would predict as the result of every measure 
proposed by the government of which he made no part. And this 
Philopatris Varvicensis must know, canting apart, to be the amount 
of Mr. Fox’s supernatural gift of presage concerning the atfairs of 
the country. 

Afier saying thus much on the prophetic spirit attributed to Mr- 
Fox, we will not represent Mr. Burke as a soothsayer; but we will 
venture to affirm, that on the article of the revolution in France, 
and its probable issue, the predictions of Mr. Burke have been 
confirmed in a manner that bears extraordinary testimony to the 
strength and wisdom of his calculations. Mr. Fox, at the date of 
ihat event, which he hailed as so auspicious in its promises, was @ 
young man in comparison of Mr. Burke; but the young man was 
dreaming dreams, while the old nian was seeing visions. To the 
last hour of his life, these visions were expanding the mind of Mr. 
Burke, and his pen was employed in promulgating them. And 
when he was no longer able to dictate to the senate, we may class 
him at least with the Fabricii, the Curii, and the Coruncanii, ef 
cateri senes qui rempublicam consilio et auctoritate defendebant. 


oa 


Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana. By Major 
Amos Stoddard, Member of U. 8S. M. P. S. and of the Nen- 
York Historical Society. 8vo. pp. 488. Philadelphia, published 
by Mathew Carey. 1812. 


(From the Eclectic Review, for August, 1813.] 


Ir other indications of the national character would warrant us, 
we should be willing to impute it to a republican dislike of osten- 
tation, that the Americans have hitherte made so little literary use 
of their originally immense territory, and of the vast addition to 
it in the recent acquisition of Louisiana. How different is the 
case among us, the people of monarchies. We see so much im- 
portance in a little of the earth of our dominions, and in the sub- 
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stances that roughen its surface, that we should deem it a mean- 
spirited surrender of the honour due to our mundane rank, to leave 

any considerzble district in the humble condition of merely being 
shone upon by the sun, pastured by the cattle, tilled and reaped 
by the men, speckled here and there with houses, and, perhaps, 
loaded in some part with a ponderous town. The district is not 
to be contented with so vulgar a share of the world’s fortunes. It 
cannot be satisfied it has any respectable existence, till it is raised 
into renown by a costly topographical quarto, or even, if it is a 

particularly ambitious lot of acres, by the whole graphical and 
typographical honours of an imperial folio. These tributes of re- 
spect to our soil, and to what it carries, are multiplying so predi- 
giously, that if any accdunt is to be kept of their number, and any 
reckoning of their cost, nothing could be more lucky and oppor- 
tune than that the Americans, not wanting him for any such pur- 
pose themselves, have sent us Zerah Colburn, the youthful pro- 
digy of computing faculties. And if it were possible we could a 
little extend the homestead of our territory—if we could get se- 
cure possession of a smail segment of one of the northern depart- 
ments of France, or a few parishes in the quarter of Walcheren, 
or a reasonable piece of Zealand, what a multiform and crowding 


accession a few months would bring to the vast accumulation of 


descriptions, surveys, sketches, and local histories, which have il- 
fustrated our present allotment of Europe. 

All this while, those Americans are leaving hundreds of thou- 
sands of their square miles without an adventure of research, a 
measuremem, a map, a Flora, or a set of views; leaving them, 
with barely or hardly the distinction of a name, to display the va- 
rious aspects of climates, and the changing aspects of seasons, for 
the unparticipated and unenvied entertainment of elks and buffa- 
Joes, bears, rattle-snakes, bull-frogs, and the constantly diminishing 
remainder of a genus of animals still wilder. If they are occa- 
sionally moved, by some commercial prospect, to send a deputa- 
lion of eyes across a few parallels of the hemisphere, it is marvel- 
lous to find how little shall at last be brought back besides the im- 
plements of sight themselves—at least, how little shall be report: 
ed for the benefit and amusement of the inquisitive multitudes 
of us that cannot afford to carry our own eyes so far. ‘The 
meager publication of Patrick Gass is nearly all that we have 
yet gained of the story and results of the late expedition from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, and back again. But perhaps all 
in good time. Every thing that we do here, they, in due season, 
will do there. ‘There exists, in unmarked spots, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Atlantic, in that of the Ohio, of the Missouri, of the 
Columbia, clay that is destined to be one day dignified into bricks, 
and raised into structures, where reyal quarto and folio shall be 
manufactured, and Paternoster-rows whence they will issue cut in 
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ihe combined splendour of wisdom, wit, sentiment and the fine 
arts. Indefatigable Time has been “ progressing’ ever since the 
patriarchs of the plains of the Ohio used to stock their farms with 
Mammoths, and those on the east side of the Alleghany mountains 


enjoyed, at the iooi of those mountains, their inexhaustible beds oi 


oysters, of which the animal portion was as large e as a man’s foot. 
The age has come that sees ample regions for republics or king- 
doins between that line to which the Atlantic ocean then extended, 
and the line which bounds it now ; and the age will be sure to come 
of picturesque journeys, and sentimental tours, with the humbler 
benetits of statistics and topographies. 

‘Tinis class of works, however, must be preceded by one of less 


pretension, though considerably advanced towards a character of 


refinement, and a literary execution, beyond the coarse ignorance 
ot the journal of the mere Indian trader or hunter of buffaloes. 
‘Che works of this previous class must come from men who unite 
all the hardihood and practical rough seasoning of men of the 
woods, with a tolerable share of cultivation, and a natural tenden- 
cy to inquisitiveness and reflection. Some such men will be found 
to undertake toilsome, protracted, and hazardous journeys of re- 
search—will ascertain positions, distances, practicable routes, and 
the course of rivers—will describe clearly, though not in the style 
of either artists or poets, the aspects of the country, and the more 


obvious circumstances in the character of its productions, and of 


its brute or human inhabitants—and will make seme observations, 
some comparisons, some conjectures, a little deeper than the ab- 
solute surface of the objects they contemplate, some slight open- 
Ings into speculations, which more philosophical minds will lone 
afterward S prosecute, with the aid of later, accumulated, and more 
accurate observations. The Travels of the late Major Pike* to 
the head of the Mississippi, and across Louisiana, may be regarded 
as a hopeful beginning of this class of works, and we wish that 
other such adventurers may be in preparation, and that the Ame- 
rican government may deem this much more ambitious empioy- 
ment fer them, than the vulgar occupations of war. 

The work before us is not a book of travels, though the autho: 
protesses to have had personal observation of much of what it de- 
scribes. It is an irregular mixture of natural and civil history 
with political geogr aphy. The copy now in our possession is, we 
have some reason to believe, almost the only one which has yet 

eached this country ; on which account, we shall make no apology 
for presenting our readers with a much more copious examination 


* We say the “ late” because we have little deubt that this spirited, intelligent, art’ 

inden atigable explorer is the Ger neral Pike whom, in the capacity of secon d in com- 

and to General Dearborn, in Canada, the recent accounts mentioa to have fuller 
n battle. 
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of its contents, than we should have judged expedient had the 
work been an ordinary commodity of the market. 


“ It fell to my lot,” says the major, “ in the month of March, 1804, to 
take possession of Upper Louisiana, under the treaty of cession. The 
high civil trust confided to me in that country, drew my attention in 
the first instance to the jurisprudence, in ‘he second to the princiles 
of the French and Spanish colonial governments, and in the third to 
the civil history and geography of those regions. The records aud 
other public documents were open to my inspection ; ; and, as it was m 
fortune to be stationed about five years on various parts of the lower 
Mississippi, and nearly stx months on Red River, my inquiries gra- 
dually extended to Louisiana in general. The country, even at tiis 
day, is less known than any other “(inhabited by a civilized peopie; of 
the same extent on the globe. 

“ The United States suddenly and unexpectedly acquired a territory 
of which they knew not the extent; they were equally unacquaiited 
with its climates, soils, and productions, the magnitude and importance 
of its numerous rivers, and its commercial and other matural advan- 
tages. I therefore indulge the expectation, that the subsequeut 
sketches, however inaccurate or erroneous, will not prove whiolly 
unacceptable to the public; particularly as no one before me, to my 
knowledge, has attempted a history and description of this territory.” 


He notices the well known policy of the Spaniards, while they 
possessed the country, in excluding strangers, and “ prohibiting 
all surveys and discoveries, except for the use of the cabinet.’ 
He says the accounts published by missionaries, and even by 
French offic ers, “are mostly uninteresting,” and those of “ Indian 
traders, and other transient persons, extremely crude, confused, 
and contradictory.” He made, however, the best use of them 
he could. He has also had access to some ancient manuscript 


journals ; has been furnished by respectable men, in most of the 


districts, with local and other information; his own excursions in 
the country have been extensive; and he has examined most of 
the published works, whether of more or less authority, concern- 
ing the country and its history. He confesses, however, that all 
the yet existing mater ials are very far from sufficient for the con- 
struction of any thing even distantly approaching to a satisfactor y 
work ; apologizes for the additional imperfections which he is 
likely to fall into, from the military habits of his life; and at the 
same time modestly and very reasonably thinks he has produced 
a much better account of this large section of the American conti- 
nent than has yet appeared.—We could not advance far in the 
perusal, without receiving an impression of good sense, sobriet 
industrious inquiry, and a prevailing wish to exhibit the plain 
truth on every subject. 


The first chapter, constituting nearly a fourth part of the 
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volume, is entitled “Historical Sketches.”” It commences with | 


the discovery and the first attempts to colonize the Atlantic coast, 


and the northern shores of the Mexican gulf, and gradually draws 
to a more defined and limited scope, in recording the events of | 


the portion of the country now denominated Louisiana. It is 
written with a very respectable degree of clearness and succinct- 


ness, and preserves the detail from the tediousness which it was | 
not easy to avoid in recording so many transactions of obscure [| 
and petty warfare, absurd policy, and vulgar villany. The first 


adventurer that made an inroad from Florida into the regien since 
named Louisiana, was Ferdinand de Soto. 


“ He was one of the most distinguished knight-errants of his age; 
and his actions in Florida sufficiently attest his courage, hardihood, 
and romantic turn of mind. He explored almost all parts of that 
eountry with the speed of a courier; and the long time he remained 
in it was mostly employed in seeking new dangers and encounteriog 


them. He attacked the natives everywhere, and everywhere com- | 


mitted great slaughter; destroyed their towns and subsisted his mea 
on the provisions found in them. He even spent some Winters among 
them, particularly one in the Chickasaw nation; the next spring 
crossed the Mississippi, explored the regions to the westward of it, and 


i 1542 ended his days on Red River.’ 


Every thing was most zealously perpetrated by the Spaniards 

that could make the region still more emphatically a wilderness 
than they found it, and render it more inhospitable and ungainful 
to themselves against the time when they were reduced (after 
numerous abortive and destructive enterprises, in sanguine and 
furious search after the precious metals) to the necessity and 
humiliation of trying to sustain themselves by cultivatmg the 


ground, and trafficking with the relics of those native tribes whom H 
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they had so nearly destroyed. The desolate scene was, for | 


a while, contested with them by the French; and reciprocal acts of — 


revenge and extermination afforded a consolatory spectacle to the 
few barbarian stragglers who were themselves too weak to per- 
form such a sacrifice: but the French were compelled to quit the 
shores of the Mexican gulf, and for a number of years forbore all 
further attempts on any part of America. At length, in 1608, 
they laid the foundation of Quebec, and formed their first per 

manent settlement in the new world. This settlement, havi val 
maintained a laborious and wretched existence during sixty years 
of war with the Iroquois, fell upon an expedient of ingenious 
novelty, which, by singular good luck, occurred to the thoughts 
of the Indians much about the same time. This expedient was 
the making of a peace. The few survivors on both sides bethought 
themselves of substituting a commerce in the commodities of life 
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to the interchange of the missiles of death. But our author says 
the French, like the Spaniards, were so incurably infected with 
the ideas of obtaining wealth in a way independent of all regular 
and sober industry, that they were never brought to apply them- 
selves in earnest to the cultivation of the soil, and therefore never 
attained, even to the very period of the transfer of Canada from 
the French dominion, any thing like a siate of real prosperity. 
They were also incommoded in their Indian trade, by the active 
interference and competition of the English, who had early sup- 
planted the Dutch in the establishment of New-York. They 
had a better position, however, and perhaps a more ambitious 
restlessness, for extending their inquiries into the interior of the 
vast continent. ‘Two of their missionaries, Jolliet and Marquette, 
traversed the lakes, reached the Mississippi, descended it as far 
as the Arkansas, a distance of nearly a thousand miles, and re- 
turned to Canada by way of the Illinois. But an enterprising 
officer, De la Salle, was the first that descended that vast river to 
the sea; though Father Hennepin, whom our author has given 
very good reasons for setting down for an “egregious liar,’ pre- 
tended to have accomplished. this great achiev ement, in a splendid 
account which he published, in France, of the extensive country 
he had discovered, and which he named Louisiana, in honour of 
Louis XIV. 

De la Salle also went to France, where he was appointed to the 
command of an expedition of four ships carrying 170 landsmen, 
and the other materials for a projected settlement at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. ‘Through some error in the navigation, the land- 
ing was made three hundred miles to the westward of the intended. 
point. In the pestilential spot to which they had been lured by 
golden dreams, almost a!l manner of calamities combined to fall 
upon them; and not the least was the loss of their able and inde- 
fatigable chief, who was murdered by a party with which he was 
making his way towards the northern French setilements, to 
obtain succours for his ill-fated colony, which was entirely broken 
up in a short time afterwards. But it was not long before the 
experiment was renewed by another set of adventurers, who 
entered the Mississippi in 1699, and took their position on the 
extremity of a territory thenceforward distinguished, formally, by 
the denomination of Lovisiana, given it by Hennepin nineteen 
years before. ‘This colony was destined to live—though no one 
would have anticipated this fortune from its temperament ande early 
proceedings. It was composed of two descriptions of persons 5 
“the first unaccustomed to manual labour, but possessi ing enter- 
prise, and expecting to gather fortunes from the mmes and Indian 
trade; the second, and "iat the most numerous, poor and idle, 
and expecting to subsist on the bounty of goverument, rather than 
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on the avails of their own industry.” After the establishuieut 
had just begun to take root, it was suddenly pulled up to be trans- 
planted to another situation, by an order from the French govern- 
nent; which, having heard of dangerous endemics in the part of 
the country where the settlement had been founded, very reason- 
ably concluded that the other parts of the coast must be salubrious 
in proportion as this was noxious; and judged, perhaps, that the 
most effectual way of stimulating to the industry of local improve- 
ment this inert and dispirited assemblage, was thus to annihilate in 
an instant, nd an order issued in the carelesness of office, and 
ainidst the luxuries of a court, all that had been effected by re- 
luctant painful effort towards forming a plantation. The adven- 
turers had but just begun to verify their being alive in their new 
position, when they were attacked and plundered by the English. 
So wretchedly was the whele concern managed, that the settle- 
ment, after receiving 2,500 colonisis, and absorbing s money to the 
amount of 689,000 livres, * the first thirteen years, contained at 
the end of that period only four hundred whites, twenty negro 
slaves, and three hundred head of cattle. The colony was then 
assigned over to M. Crozart, a wealthy private gentleman, who 
prosecuted the experiment five years, and then willingly relin- 
guished his undertaking and his patent to the Mississippi comgeng, 
“ projected by the celebrated John Law.” Placed under a pa- 
tronage so spk endid, the colony became an object of extending in- 
terest and sanguine expeciation. Several thousands of new set- 
tlers were sent out ina few years. And so provident an economy 
was adopted for their support, that many hundreds of them pe- 
rished with hunger and sickness. In 172 


“ Every countenance was covered with a melancholy gloom; the 
sick were without medicine, as well as the other comforts adapted te 
their situation; and children perished from want in the arms of their 
mothers. Such, indeed, in that year, was the want of provisions, that 
ihe troops stationed on the Perdido, Isle Dauphin, and Mobile, were 
divided among, and were obliged to seck support from, the Indian vil- 
lages about the country.” 


A war with the Spaniards, in which the colony suffered serious 
injury at first, resulted however, ultimately, in an extension of ifs 
territorial possessions, and of its means of enterprise, whether in 
the way of discovery, trade, or conquest. The rapid accession to 
its numbers, by emigration from Europe, compelled the formation 
of new establishmenis, some of them considerably inland. Ne 
extraordinary care was used to maintain amity with the aborigines. 
So far as peuttet y meee could be of service fowards this object, 
the Spaniards were generously willing to give their enemies the 
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benefit of it, by acting with a barbarity which no ordinary impreve- 
ments in depravity could rival. But the Frenchmen could not en- 
dure to be surpassed even in impolitic wickedness. ‘The Natchez, a 
considerable tribe of Indians, had received favourably the French 
adventurers ; had supplied them with provisions; assisted them 
in their tillage, and in building their houses; had saved them from 
famine and death; continued to possess the strongest disposition 
to oblige ; and would still have been eminently useful to them if 
they had not been treated with indignity and injustice by the com- 
mandant of a French fort. They began to take, as might be 
expected, a severe revenge, but were induced to stop short of its 
complete execution; and a treaty of peace restored confidence, 
apparently, on both sides, and really on the side of the Natchez. 
But the civilized party, the christians, were meditating a p!an of 
extermination. A very strong military body concealed its move- 
ments so well as to be enabled to fall suddenly on the habitations 
of the Indians, of whom a large proportion perished in a slaughter 
prolonged through several days, and not terminated till the sur- 
render, at the requisiiion of the French, of the head of a peculiarly 
obnoxious chief. The remainder of the nation, still considerabie, 
continued fo be treated with the most galling injustice, and about 
six years afterwards were suddenly ordered to clear away their 
huts from the site of their ancient resiilence, in order to make way 
for the establishing of a French settlement, and fo seek some other 
dwelling place. Stimulated to madness by this outrage, but re- 
fraining from premature violence, they devised a plan, which, at 
the appointed time, they accomplished in the sudden destruction 
of a great number of the French, and the ravage and demolition of 
the most promising and advancing settlements in the colony. ‘This 
execution was revenged by measures which compelled the In- 
dians fo retire precipitately into a distant part of the wilderness. 
Thither, however, they were followed by a force which atlacked 
them in such a locality that their most desperate efforts could not 
avert their fate. A few escaped and incorporated themselves 
with other tribes ; while the re:nainder of those that survived the 
carnage were taken, enslaved, and at last transported to St. Do- 
mingo. ‘ ‘Thus the Natchez, once so useful to the French, and 
whose villages contained above twelve hundred souls on the first 
arrival of those strangers among them, became almost extinet.”’ 
The author bestows ample praises on the Natchez, as a com- 
paratively “ polished and civilized” tribe. “ They had an esta- 
blished religion among them, in many particulars rational and con- 
sistent, as likewise regular orders of priesthood. ‘They had a 
temple to the great spirit, in which they preserved the eternal 
fire: and the major has common places to extenuaie the malig- 
nify, er at least the guilt, of the worship that now and then (for 
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he seems to intimate it was not a frequent service) offered a hu- 
man victim in this temple.* He describes, also, the nature of 
their government ; and the description seems to affirm such doc- 
— , and to convey such an implication as to the polity of his 

n country, as the readers in the United States will surely be 
ni much sarprised to receive from the pen of an official fellow- 
republican. 


“ The civil polity of the Natchez partook of the refinements of a 
people apparently in some degree learned and scientific; it exhibited 
penetration and wisdom, and was calculated to render them happy. 
They had dings, or chiefs, invested with absolute power, as likewise a 

1 of sub 


ast 

ordina te nobility; and the usual distinctions created by 
ank, were well understood ‘and "preserved among them.” It is added, 
* th ey Were just, generous, and humane, and never failed to extend 
relief to the — of distress and misery. They were well ac- 
quainied with the preperties of medicinal plants; and the cures they 
Per formed, ened te among the French, eppear almost incredible. 
Ww What 3 is much more te their praise, they never Gre med it glorious to 

estroy the human species, and for this reason seldom waged any other 


than celensive war.” 
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The grand delusion of the Mississippi scheme rendered the 
creaiest services to these colonies, by the very operation which 


ruined its dupes ; and “from this period,” says our author, “may 
be dated their gradual ‘progress to a more eligrble condition, 
inough it was occasionally interrupted by the Indians and Spa- 


niards.”” In recounting the quarrels and hostilities with the In- 
cians, he is disposed {o make the civilized wef accountable for 
almost all the iniquity. The savages, he admiis, were jealous of 
encroachments on their ancient territories; but so faithful, he 
efSrms, to treaties, that the aggressions which provoked so much 
sanzumary vielence, are almost uniformly chargeable on the 
w bites. 

The ambition of France, pervading these remote dependencies, 
did not fail to operate with its characteristic energy, in compe- 
ti tion with the srowing power an d continual extension of the En- 
csh colonies. Its object ‘was 1fo less than the command, than 
virtuaily, for all available purposes, thé os of the whole 
country of the lakes | and the * Micasieni ippi, from the Alleghany 
mountains io an uncefned distance westward, and from Quebec to 
New Orleans. i} possible exertion was made for an aj pproxima- 
tion of forts in a: Sedna from the nerthern and southern settlements, 
and for a preoccupation of the conimerce and alliance of the 

1h 


Indian tri 


res. Et was intended to.confine thé English possessions 
and ente rprises as rigidly as poss sible to the Adlantic coast ; and it 
*'Byr the war, he should have civen his authorities for the whole of the represent- 
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_ seems that the French were abetted by their European govern- 
_ ment in a series of interferences so hostile and so pertinacious, as 


to compel their rivals, at last, about the year 1755, into the war 
which terminated fatally to the French power in America, in the 
battle on the heights of Abraham, in which both Wolfe and the 
French commander, Montcalme, lost their lives. This and the 


other disasters experienced by France, in a period of her most 











signal humiliation, reduced her to treaties which ceded Canada 


and all her possessions on the east side of the Mississippi to En- 


gland, and all her territories on the west side of that river, including 
the island and city of New Orleans, to Spain. “ Prior to this 
eriod the whole territory on both sides of the Mississippi, situated 
between the lakes and the gulf of Mexico, and between the Mexi- 
can and Alleghany mountains, went under the general name of 
Louisiana. ‘That part of it ceded to the English lost the name ; 
but the new acquisitions of Spain retained it.” 
The treaty of cession was dated 1762, but not carried fully into 
effect till 1769, owing to a considerable repugnance in the people: 
to submit to what they regarded as a somewhat ignominious trans- 











‘fer. After being quiet in the new possession a decent number of 


years, the Spanish g government happened to fall on the idea that 
West Florida, an estate of “our brother of England,” would make 


Ba very pretty extension of their pleasure grounds along the shore 
jof the gulf. ‘The coveting of so good and peaceful a neighbour’s 


roperty was greatly quickened, while the sin of it, if such a 
P = y j >] ) 


\thought ever occurred, would appear to be at least neutralized, by 
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the probability that he could not at any rate retain that property 


Flong. For by this time there were imminent and portentous signs of 
}a grand commotion in the English Atlantic colonies, and it was fore- 
jseen that if they should become independent, Florida would not 


be likely to remain for any long peried in the possession of En- 


jgland. It was judged expedient, therefore, to lay hands on it be- 


lore it should be in danger of becoming part of a great and, by 


)the Spaniards, exceedingly dreaded confederation. Accordingly, 
ja sudden and suecessful attack was made on the principal forts, 
othe surrender of which involved that of the whole territory. West 


Florida, thus acquired, was guarantied, and in addition East 
Florida was ceded to Spain at the peace of 1783. 

The terms of the treaty opened a wide field of dispute between 
the Spanish government and the Americ an republic concerning 


boundaries, and the rights of navigation on the Mississippi; and 


the contest was maintained with eager interest and peremptory 
claims the greatest part of the ensuing twenty years. It must 
inevitably have soon come to the ultima ratio, but for the 


‘events which ended in the sudden transfer of foulsiana, in 


1801, to the French republic, which, about two years after- 
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wards, ceded it, for a pecuniary consideration, to the final pes- 
sessions of ithe American states. ‘The long series of jealous, 
evasive, and offensive measures of the Spanish authorities, 
and of the remonstrant, impatient, and sometimes almost violent, 
movements of the American population, on the west of the 
Alleshany mountains, are related in detail; but are of no great in- 
terest further than es leading to the magnificent view of the acqui- 
sition, at a stroke, and beyond the possibility of any further ques- 
tion or ni a on, of the vast central region of the continent, by 
3 people occupying so large a portion of it before, and destined te 
extend their ever growing ‘multitudes in no very long time into the 
actual pessession of perhaps four fifths of its habitable space. 
There ‘s no other section of our race that would not be elated, 
perhaps almost as much as those ostentatiounly self-asserting 
republicans, at being abie to draw, in lines of fact and prediction, 
half such a map of their allotted quantum of earth, and confound 
iheir imagination in the immensity of such lakes, such rivers, such 
forests, and such plains. 

This historical pertion of the work is followed by a short chap- f 
ter on the Floridas, “ the proximity ef which to the ‘United States, 
and our claim to no inconsiderable portion of them,’’ says our au- 
thor, drily, render some account of them of the greatest import- 
ance at this time. Our best use of the chapter will be to extract 
its most remarkable paragraph. 


“ One remarkable fact relative to the pepulation of the Fleridas 
must not escape potice. While these were in the possession of the 
English, a plan was concerted to entice a colony he Gree ks into the coun- 
try. Sir William Duncan and Doctor Turnbull were at the botiom of 
this transaction. The country was represented to the Greeks im the 
most favourable light: they were promised fertile fields and dan $ in 
abundance, and also transportation and subsistence. Hence Foner 
hundred souls were deluded from the islands in Greece and italy, ad 
janded in East Florida. They were pianted at a place called oe 
Smyrna, situated about seventy miles to the southward of Si. Augus- 
tine. Put what was their eur risc when, instead of cultivated ficlds, 
h ushere? into a desolate wilderness, without the means of sup- 
lat mortincd them still more was, that some of them were tan- 
talized with the use of rented lands for ten years, at the expiration oi 
Which they revert . ‘ io their original pr oprictors, when the poor 


settlers were once more reduced to poverty and n lisery. Some of them 
indeed could rut obi in land on any terms. pane the vy were obi ized 
‘o labeur for the plan ters in the character of slaves, and to experience 


hunger and wilkeds ess. Overseers were placed over them, and 
whenever the nmsual task was not co ompleted, they were goaded with the 
lash. Families were nat allor ea io live se “parate from each other; but 
a number of them were crowded tagether in one mass, and condemned 
to promiscHors repose. Zhe poor wretches were pot even allowed to 
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; 
s - procure fish for themselves, although the sea at their feet was full of 
- | them. People were forbidden to furnish them with victuals; severe 
. oe puaishme nts were decreed against those who gave and those who re- 
3 





, |, ceived the charitable boon. At length, in 1769, seized with despair, 
and sensible of no other alternative than escape or death, they rose on 






















their cruel tyrants, and made themselves masters of some small vessels. 

“ |) But their designs were frustrated by the prompt exertions of the mili- 
uF) tary; and this ‘revolt closed with the death of five of the unhappy ring- 
-S | leaders. This transaction is so contrary to the reputed humanity of 
i A the English nation, that it requires some credulity to believe the solema 
ie |) report of a British ofkcer, who was an eyewituess to what we have 
he f@ related.” P. 121. 
Ce. F 
od, From. the author’s omission to state any such thing, and also 
ng | from the quality of the case, we conclude that no investigation and 
on, BF | punishment were thought of for the seducers and the ty rants in 
nd | this piece of complicated villany. We wish he had given some 
ch i information relative to the present state of the remainder and de- 

| scendants of these most injured emigrants. 
ip- |. ‘The chapter on the “ Extent and boundaries of Louisiana,” is 
es, | probably as long a one as was ever written to trace the outline of 
au- |ja country. Their determination, however, involves a very incon- 
wrt- |Fvenient extent of historical inquiry, as depending, in part, on the 
act |}territorial adjustments fixed in a succession of ieeation and other 

Fpublic acts, and on the recorded facts of the actual occupation of 

Jadvanced positions in right of original discovery. The general 
das | vesult comes out in the following form : 
tie [ 
un- |) “ If the claims of the French are sufficiently supported, Louisiane 
2 of [pounds thus: south on the Gulf of Mexico; west, partly on the Rio 
th ravo, acd perth on the Mexican mountains ; north and west, partly 
sis Jon the shining (or rocky) mountains, and partly on Canada; east ov 
teen he Mississippi from its source to the thirty-first degree ; thence ex- 
aud |@ending east on the line of demarcation, to the Rio Perdido: thence 
vew |Mown that river to the Gulf of Mexico. The boundaries to the nort}: 
eus- fund northwest are not defined. To what point they will ultimately be 


us stained from the source of the Mississippi, seems to admit of doubt.” 
‘ As these boundaries are undefined, it will be. difficult to estimate the 

- (Quantity of land in Louisiana with any degree of accuracy. Ii, 
nm Ol oi fhoweve ¥, We assume as a datum, a line drawn from the source of the 
por PMississippi in forty-seven degrees, forty-two miuutes and forty seconds, 
vem Phorth latitude, to where the Missouri leaves the shining mountains, iv 
cvd Pearly the same latitude, we may form some reasonable Goniectures on 
ace Phe subject. From this extreme point to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and Pi! a straight line, is two thousand and five miles. The breadth is less 
the fertain. The Abbé Raynal calculates it at six hundred miles. Bu: 
but he distance from St. Louis on the Mississippi to the summit of th: 
ved Mexican mountains, has been determined by pretty accurate observ: 


| to Bon to be about six hundred and fifty-two miles. and this is believed 
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to be near the average breadth of Louisiana. The boundaries we have 
described embrace one million, three hundred and seven thousand, 
two hundred and sixty square miles; or eight hundred, thirty-six iil- 
lions. six hundred and forty-six thousand, four hundred aeres!” 


There is a chapter on New Orleans, and the Delta of the Mis- > 
sissippi. The city is described with that extreme minuteness of de-f 
tail which we never suspect to be out of proportion to the subject, | 
when we are exhibiting a part and a proof of arecent proud acqui- 
sition. At the fime it fel! mto the hands of the Americans, “ it 
contained about one thousand houses, and eight thousand inhabit-& ; 
ants, including blacks and people of colour.’’ Almost ail the old 
houses are of wood, of only one story hich. Latterly a few off) 
the inhabitants have been enabled to enclose themselves in badp 
brick, coated with white or coloured moriar. 

The Delta is one of those remarkable resulis of the creat oper 
tions of nature, on which a sensible observer will hardly ever bef i 
accused of expending teo much Ccescription. | 


conn 


ee 








“ Nothing is more certain than that it has gradually risen out of hehe 
sea, or rather that it has been formed by alluvious substances, precipi-f 
tated by the waters from the upper regions. It is calculated that fromp 
1720 to 1800, a period of 80 years, the Iand has advanced fiiteeop : 
miles into the sea. The eastern part of New Spain along the gulf, exy 
hibits abundant proofs of similar advances ; wring. perhaps. to the con: 
stant aecumulation of sand by the trade winds, which is driven te the 
shore by the perpetual motion of the waves in that direction.” ¢ 
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The Mississipp', on approaching the sea, divides into five} 
branches which are deep enough, except on their bars, for the: 
largest ships. The banks of the river, to a great distance north? 
ward, are “ much more elevated than the circumjacent country! 


[ 
This is occasioned by a more copious deposition along the mar 


gins than at a distance from them. These are thickly covered ‘ 
with grass, and a vast variety of ligneous plants, w which serve tf 
filtrate the waters in their prozress to the low grounds and swamps 

and to retain the greatest proportion of the alluvious substances. Be 


The Mississip pp is not remar kab! e for good fish; but this defect | 


compensated | by a vast number of alligators. The tides have lit 
tle effect at New Orleans : ; they sometimes cause it fo swell, bul 
never to slacken its current. It is asserted that no more than on 


twenty-seventh part of the Delta is susceptible of cultivation. Thi 
country, both here near the outlet, and to a great extent on eaci 
side of the river many hundred miles upWar d, constitutes a worl 
of swamps, with all “the appropriate miasmata and pestilence 
And though there are particular parts which it might be possibli 
for a strong population, aided by great national resources. te resct 
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from the dominion of water in its most noxious form, that dominion 
is founded so invincibly on the conformation of the continent, that 
a large portion of the southern regions of Louisiana must con- 
tinue unfavourable to health and life to the end of time. Tliere 
are vast tracts which will forever preciude all human attempts at 
residence, by the inundation which covers them to a great depth 
during the season of the overflow of the Mississippi and its great 
tributary rivers. 

The arbitrary line of division into lower and upper Louisiana is 
drawn about the wtee at which the Arkansas river falls inte the 
Mississip pt, between 33 and 24 north. 'The more distant tracts 
of the wide western revion traversed by this river make rather a 
dreary appearance in des: cription : “immense prairie, with very 
little else to attract attention.”’ A traveller, however, who should 
survey such a wilderness for the first time, would gaze with no 
email interest and wonder at one of its appearances. 


“Immense herds of buffalo, elk, deer, and a species of the goat, 
eange about this open country, whiiis produces a short grass of which 
they are fond; aud a gentleman of veracity has asserted, that he has 
seen a drove of them containing at least nine thousand.” 


But no one ers of the face of the country can be taken 
as illustrative, general! Ys of such an immensity of earth and water; . 
though it is doubtful whether on any of the other continents these 
elements appear in so few varieties of aprasn fication in so ample a 
space; for the deserta of Africa, and the steppes of Tartary, even 
if they were of equal extent with the sats central wilderness of 
America, do not present a sameness in which a vast proportion of 
ihe active element of water is made to bear its part. Such a dis- 
play, therefore, of this monotonous though immense scene, as 
should constitute a proportionate section of general geogra phy, 
would be confined to very small space of description ; 5 though such 
arepresentatisn as should be sa fi sfactory to the citizens ‘of the 
United States, numbers of whom are looking towards the country 
with a very different kind of interest and curiosity from any that 
could arise from the mere tasfe for geographical know ledge, woul { 
require to be given in great extent and particularity . Them 1ajor" 3 
survey is something between these two, approachmg to a minute- 
ness that is tedious to a fuiropean general reader, while it is 
hardly particular and local enough in marking the differences of the 
various parts of the vast territory, to satisfy the careful inquisi- 
tiveness of persons having any thought of the experiment of a 
removal into it. The general effect of the very multifarious 
account is, that Upper Louisiana is, on the whole, a tract of great 
value and promise; that it haz a large proportion of very good 

Vor. TLE. Nem Nertes, | 
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soil; that almest every desirable production may be culovaied 
with comple te success: that m hes imfinse factimes for mind ne 
vigation; that, as io the greater part of it, the climzie & salv- 
brious, even wonderiully so, considering the hezt of ts summers 
and the prodimeas surplus of iis waters; and that its popu! 
which is in its earbest infancy, is adwancing with 2 arapidity beyond 
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all example. In remarking on the actual prov! 
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salinity which would have been deemed incompatible wrih such 
an excess of heated moisture, be advances tbe ibeory, wih plan- 
sitic appearances, ibal the noxksous porer i neutralized by the 
z ~~ - 
prevalence of mestone m ibe constituhon of 2 grest portion al 
the counimes of the upper Massissippi 
a - ™ é - o 
Upper Lousiana appears to be very justly a remion of more 
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fied to have been made under the former government, were, of 
course, to be held valid by that of the new proprietor of the coun- 
try, the United States; but there is no statement of any thing 
peculiar, as applicable to Louisiana, in the system of the disposal 
and tenure of lands under this new government. For the pre- 
sent, it seems that much difficulty is made of selling the lands at 
all; the government, if we understand the major, being afraid the 
new settlers would so disperse themselves as to be lost, for any 
value and use in the capacity of subjects, to the parent state, and 
also incapable of defending themselves. He himself recommends 
that the assignments of land should, in the first instance, be con- 
fined to certain limited tracts, not too remote for an easy cominu- 
nication with the older states; with this restriction he urgently 
insists that the colonization should be promoted with all possible 
assistance and haste. He does not say whether the tenures of 
the future settlers are to be, like those of the possessors of lands 
under the French and Spanish governments, purely allodia!. 

The topic of “ Government and Laws’ affords a considerable 
detail, but of no great interest, especially when it is considered 
that the Spanish “and French system will gradually wear away 
under the new government that has acquired the country. The 
author seems disposed to a rather favourable estimate of the legis- 
lation; but there is one of the strongest possible presumption 3 
against it in the fact asserted by him, that, “it was the policy of 
the Spanish government to keep the people in a great measure 
ignorant of the laws by which they were governed.” A mar- 
vellous modesty in the makers of good laws! There must really, 
however, have been some mysterious and magical pri: iciple of 
efficacy in this legislation, if we are to attribute to it the “other 
fact asserted by the author, that the subjects of it “ are apparently 
the happiest people on earth,” notwithstanding that “ their moral 
principles are extremely debauched, and their intercourse with 
each other is marked by the most corrupt profligacy of manners.’ 
The French part of the population of Louisiana is pronounced to 
be of a much better quality ; “ they always preserved their inte- 
grity, their decency, and their moral principles; though they lost 
most of their industry, and all their knowledge.’”’ It is something 
less perfectly miraculous, therefore, that “ of all the people on the 
globe, the French in Louisiana appear to be thé happiest.” But 
perhaps, after all, the sum of what we can learn from this sort of 
dashing sentences is, the utter carelesness, or the want of judz- 
ment, of the writer of them. 

The short chapter about “ Learning and Religion” might have 
been still shorter, for it is, in effect, to say there is no such thing 
m the country. Two schools, patronised by public authority, 
which carried the pupils no further than the Spanish language, 
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with wriling and common arithmetic, appear to have been, ine last 
time any thing was beard on the soliyent, the best, and nearly the 
whole provision for the hierature oi the capital, New Orleans; 
and in the settlements at a distance from il, “a person who could 
read and write was considered as a kind wr prodigy.” ‘The En- 
clish Americans a e said to be still more deficient than the French. 
As to relizien, a stall quan lity of the pops ritual, on a Sunday, 
as, of course, ine christ tanily of the greater part of the peo- 
and the major justifies and applauds them for being as merry 
as they can the rest of the day, and for keeping clear of what he 
calls a “sullen countenance, gloomy subjects, a set form of speech, 
and a stiff behavieur.” He imsists th 2ey shall by all mean 
arelimion, “a pure an d ra ‘onal relision,”’ he says, “such 
omtimed j in the sublime page es of revelation;” for, “it is of imf- 
mite use te mankind in a temporal sense.” But not even for the 
sake of this, the mest imporiant of - the benefits of relizion, will 
he consent to have the Indians disturbed, in their deve | 
laudable adherence to ihe creed of their forefathers. ‘The book 


contams a variety of passages in which the writer appears to take 

- - a > o + - - x rs = ~ ? : é . VT La _ rr . 35 

considerable credit to himself, as a philosopher, for placing reii- 

gion in the light in which it is recarded by poliucians of the very 
r — * 


gulerior rank. 


‘There is a desuliory entertaining description of the “ Charac- 
ter,” taken in a ceneral and comprehensive sense, “‘of ithe Loui- 
siamians. The representation of ihe “ aborizines”’ too much re- 
sembies (hatin Gathrie’s Grammar, and i» Robertson. To be 
sure, It iorms a striking piciure, ready for the use of every succes- 
sive exhibition. But if aman pretends to paint in the sobriety of 
truia, in ihe verry scene where the reality is displayed, and abso- 
lutely from the life, it is unpardonable to play o off acain on cur ima- 
cinations the horrible visions of the long courses ef torture and 
cannibalism. Why camot we obtain, at last l, the mere plain truth 
2s to ie decrees and modes of cruelty which captive ereniies are 
condemned to suffer? 

‘There is an mefiectual attempt to teen e, uncer some appear- 
ance of probability, the netion of there being a Hf eish tribe of In- 
dians somewhere in North America. “The Inajor compensates te 
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of them, the Missouri and the Mississippi, the former of which, 
he says, is decidedly the greater river. 


“The junction of the two great rivers is in north latitudes thirty- 
ight degrees, and forms an interesting spectacle. ‘The two islands in 
the mouth of the Missouri oblige him to pay his tribute to what is de- 
nominated the father of rivers, through one large, and two small chan- 
nels. As tf he disdained to unite himself with any other river, how- 
ever respectable and dignified, he precipitates his waters nearly at 
right angles across the Mississippi, a distance of more than twenty-five 
hur dred yards. ‘The line of separation between them, owing to the 
difference of their rapidity and colours, is visible from each shore, and 
still more so from the adjacent hills. ‘The Mississippi, as if astonished 
at the boldness of an intruder, for: a moment recoils and suspends his 
current, and views in silent majesty the progress of the stranger. They 
flow nearly twenty miles beiore their watcrs mingle with each other.” 


For an American the composition is tolerable ; but the major 
has a good share of those words and phrases, which his literary 
country: men must, however reluctantly, relinquish before they will 
rank with good writers. 'The standard is fixed; unless it were 
possible to consign to oblivion the assemblage of those great au- 
thors on whose account the Americans themselves are to feel com- 
placency in their language to the latest ages. 


Reflections sur le Suicide. Par Madame la Baronne de Staél- 


dolsicin. 
{From the Edinburgh Review. } 


‘Tue appearance of a dissertation on a subject which has al- 
ready produced so many volumes of commonplace, is in itself 
alarming. But the name of a celebrated writer dispels this natu- 
ral apprehension, and excites an expectation of more than ordi- 
nary originality, which is the only good reason for the reviving 
a question apparently exhausted. In fact, it may require as vi- 
gorous an effort to dig through the rubbish with which medice rity 
has been for ages loading a truth, as it did originally to conquer 
the obstacles which obstructed the first thinkers i in their way to if, 
it must, however, be owned, that the present publication is 
chiefly remarkable as an event in the lite of the author. The per- 
secution of Madame de Staé! will be remembered among the dis- 
tinetions of female talent. It is honourable to the sex, that the 
independent spirit of one woman of genius has disturbed the tri- 
umph of the conqueror of Europe. “ All chi . availeth me no- 
thing, so long as I see aarcecet the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” 
This almost “solit: ary example of an ipeaiace not to be i intimi- 
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dated by power, nor subdued by renown, has very strikingly dis- 
played the inferiority of Napoleon’s character to his genius. That 
he is disquieted by the disapprobation of a powerful mind, may in- 
deed be considered as a proof that he has not lost all the senti- 
ments which ought to accompany a great understanding—and that 
power and flattery have not yet obliterated all sense of what con- 
stitutes the true value of praise. But this disquiet has driven him 
into a persecution so little both in its principle and its means, as to 
form a characteristical incident in the life of this extraordinary 
man. He appears to bave curiously squght out the most suscepti- 
ble parts of her mind, and the most vulnerable points of her situa- 
tion, that he might inflict his wounds with more ingenious cruelty. 
He has harassed her by successive mutilations of those works of 
which he professed to allow the publication. He has banished her 
from the societies where the terror of his power could not silence 
the admiration of her genius, and where the blended intercourse of 
friendship, reason, wit, and eloquence, formed a gratification which 
a refined enemy would have thought it honourable to spare. Every 
suffering was through some kind affection, or some elegant taste. 
Every wound was aimed ata noble part. In her escape from his 
domirions, she found one of his generals become the actual sove- 
reign of the country of her husband; and to him she dedicates 
this little volume, from which we learn, with singular interest, and 
with scarcely any surprise, tuat there were moments in which mis- 
fortune made her seek the aid of meditation to compose and 
strengthen her mind, and that she now offers to her fellow sufferers 
the medicine which has quieted her own agitations. | 
From the time of Rousseau to the rebound of public opinion 
caused by the issue of the French revolution, suicide was one of 
the favourite themes of paradox and declamation ; and Madame de 
Staél, it seems, had formerly written on it, not so much with the 
temper of philosophy, as with that hostility to received doctrines 
to which the vivacity and pride of youthful genius are prone. 
Her mature reason has easily discovered, that the more general 
judy.nents of the human race on subjects of moral conduct, dis- 
guised as they are under a thousand fantastic forms, obseured by 
vague, passionate, hyperbolical, and even contradictory forms of 
expression, debased by the mixture of every species of prejudice 
and superstition, and distorted into deformity in their passage 
through narrow and perverted minds, have still some solid foun- 
dation in the nature and condition of man. Very little moral truth 
is to be found in its native state; and it is one of the most impor- 
tant offices of philosophy, to recover it from the impure masses 
with which it is confounded by the common observer. 3 
{t is natural that reparation for youthful paradox should be ain- 


ple even toexcess. A generous mind deems no atonement sufh- 
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cient for its own errors; and disdains the arts by which the inevi- 
table variations of human opinion are easily concealed from the 
multitude. As eloquence always partakes of exaggeration, it ne- 
cessarily magnifies the apparent dissimilarity between the different 
opinions of an eloquent writer. Where the colouring is most 
splendid, the centrasts are most striking; and even the slightest 
shades of difference will be more perceptible. Every revolution 
of the present age has been an event in Mad. de Staél’s private 
life. Ina person of ardent sensibility amidst the agitations of an 
eventful life, we shall not severely blame some tendencies towards 
new exaggerations; and we cannot wonder that she should be dis- 
posed to an almost undistinguishing partiality for the character 
and measures of the enemies of her persecutor. 
so just a resentment on judgment, is neither to be forgetten nor 
condemned. Inestimating her character it may, perhape, be re- 
spected; but in weighing her authority it must be deducted. 
Whatever may be the oscillations of a susceptible mind in a 
stormy atmosphere, Madame de Staél, we are persuaded, is des- 
tined to be the permanent advocate of Justice, of humanity, of re- 
sistance to tyranny, and reformation of abuse. Her animosity to 


corruption and oppression will ultimately be without distinction of 


party or counfry—®er with no other distinction than that superior 
indignation which enlightened ininds feel, when these evils disgrace 
and weaken the cause which they themselves espouse. 

On the question of suicide, it is perhaps possible to state the 
whole truth more plainly and dispassionately than has been 
hitherto done. It must be admitted, that every act by which a 
man voluntarily causes his own death, is not criminal. All such 
acis are, however, suicides. Whether a man produced his own 
death by swallowing a cup of poison, or by mounting a breach, 
(supposing death to be in both cases foreseen as the inevitable con- 
sequence of the act,) it is evident that in both cases he equally 
kills himself. But it is obvious, that there are circumstances in 
which it is a duty to do acts of which a man’s own death is the 
necessary result. ‘This is no uncommon dictate of military obe- 
dience. In all operations of war, it is a duty to hazard life; and 
a greater degree of the same obligation may require its sacrifi ice, 
If it were constantly criminal to cause the destruction of one’s life, 
there must be a criminality of the same kind, though of an inferior 
degree, in risking it. It is vain to say, that a volunteer on a for- 
lorn hope has a chance of escape; for it may be said with equal 
truth, that there is. also a chance of the failure of the deadlies: 
poison. ‘The agent, in both cases, expects his own death : and ix 
that of the soldier, the moral approbation 1 is highest, and the fame 
is most brilliant, where death is the most certain. ‘This, indeed 
is so far from being an uncommon case, that it comprebends a very 
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larce class of human actions; being not only the duty of soldiers, 
but of all those who are engaged in ) eminently perilous occupations 

~—and occasionally of all human beings. It is required from men 
of the most obscure condition, who are neither trained to any 
delicacy of moral paaenees, nor supported by the prospect of 
reputation. Its vielation Is punished by death, or by the heaviest 
and most irremissible disgrace. Maternal affection renders the 
feeblest and most timid women capable of discharging this stern 
and terrible duty. 

Besides these suicides of duiy, there are other cases of the 
hazard or sacrifire of life, which, not being positively prescribes d 
by the rules of conduet, are considered as acts of viriue of the 
most arduens nature, requiring singular magnanimity, and justly 
distinguished by the wont splendid reputation. Codrus and De- 
cius present themselves to the recollection of every reader. When 
a Scotch Highland gentleman personated Prince Charles Stuart— 
when Madame Elizabeth presented herself to the furious rabble as 
Mane Antoinette—every human heart een wledges the generous 
virtue which made the first sacrifice, and the second expose life, in 
order to preserve the life of others, to wiom they were bound by no 
stronger thes than those of attachment and friendship, strenzthened 


by the momentary mpuise of compassion. But these suicides of 


patriotism or loyalfy are acts done in a conspicuous place, by 
these who are bred from their infancy to consider honour and dis- 
frace as the firstobjects of human pursuit and avoidance. Tnnv- 
merable instances, however, of the same sort, in totally different 

circumstances, show ~~ —_ or of human nature to do the same 
acts without the bnbe Gino. Backwardness in mountings a 
breach, or boarding a s hip. is arare occurrence. Volunteers fer 
service of the most desperate danger are easily found. Every 


ae 


ease of a shipwreck, or a fire, exhibits examples of devoting life, 
for the pre servation sometimes of utter strangers—very often, in- 
deed, of persoms to whom there is no oblization of -du itr, and no 
tie of affection. Mere COMPASsi on renders the lowest of the mob 
for a moment capable of so sublime a sacrifice. 

There are other syicides, which, without being either demanded 
by duty, or performed for the preservation of a community or az 
individual sre yet generaily considered as acis which, whether 
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they be strictly mor a or not, can only be performed by minds of 


the most macnanimo as virtue. The suicide of Cato is of this class. 
it was not fo defeat usurpation, or to prese erve the laws and [iber- 
tres of Rate 1 hat he de SIPO ed | us OWN hive. in that case, the 
moral qualities ef the act would have admitt: rs neo disprie: but i 
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w2s dane when he despaired of his country. It hese from his 


horror of trranay and the feeline of intolerable avaen at the pras- 
mect of Efe ender an arbitrary moster: and it is fe be yostifed by 
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the tendency of the example to save the world from future tyrane 
nies, by strengthening and perpetuating these most useful senti- 
ments, and to contribute throughout all ages to diffuse the love of 
liberty among mankind. As liberty i is the only security for just 
and humane government, it must be owned that the diffusion of 
such sentiments seems to be a higher interest of mankind, and a 
more worthy object of self sacrifice, than the preservation of any 
individual, or even of any state. Bat it is scarcely worth discuss- 
ing what precise judgment ought to be formed of the act of Cato, 
as long as all good men must unite in admiration and reverence 
for the mind from which it proceeded. The merit of Reculus’s 
return to Carthage was enhanced, in the opinion of one of the most 
sensible and moderate of moralists, principally by his certain 
knowledge of the death which his barbarous tormentors had pre- 
pared for him. His voluntary death was, however, very different 
from that of Cato. The strictest rules of duty required that he 
should neither advise his country against his conscience, nor vio- 
late his pledged faith to the enemy. Every case where a man 
prefers death to guilt, is a suicide of duty. Of this nature is all 
martyrdom, where life is to be saved enly by false professions, or 
by compliances which the conscience of the martyr deems still 
more criminal. Among the early christians, as indeed among 
most persecuted bodies of men, there prevailed a sort of ambition 
of martyrdom, which the fathers of the church condemned as the 
fruit of misguided zeal, but which was considered by the people 
with reverence, as an honourable proof of a more sincere and in- 
trepid attachment to religion than that which was shown by the 
cautious prudence of lukewarm brethren. Dying men deplored 
the natural death which robbed them of the honours of martyrdom. 
Many who were present at the trial and condemnation of their 
fellow christians, cried out, “ we too are christians,” that they 
might follow their brethren to the stake. Those who fled from 
persecution were stigmatized by the more severe fathers; and 
these who purchased an indemnity from the magistrate, were 
thought little inferior in guilt to those who sacrificed to idols. So 
creat was the rage for this species of suicide, though evidently un- 


justifiable, that the Roman magistrates sometimes (though too sel- 


dom and too late) discovered their best policy, even for their own 
purposes, to consist in mortifying and repelling the crowds of can- 
didates for martyrdom. 

Another sort of suicide was allowed by the most illustrious of 
the early doctors of christianity. Led, sateen , by that fanatical 
and ascetic spirit which tainted their moral doctrines respecting, 
the intercourse between the sexes, they allowed a woman to kill 
herself, in order fo prevent an involuntary, and, therefore, ima 


~ y, pollution of the body, where the mind was to remain per- 
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fectly spotless. They did not, indeed, with Lucretia, claim this 
priv ieee, from the shame of past violation; but they permitted it, 
for the. prevention of that which was to come. It is unnecessary 
to observe, that this opinion can be justified by no principle; but 
it is evidently an excrescence from the principle of a suicide of 
Ki duty, and preceeds partly from the confusion of guilt with dis- 
ul grace, and parily, also, frem the abusive application of moral 
J | terms to physical things. . Though actions not immoral seldom 
Hi continue long to be thought dishonourable among a civilized 
| ple, yet the degree of disgrace is often by no means proportioned 
1) te that of immorality. Thus, mercenary prostitution, when it 
it arises from poverty, extenuates the vice, but renders the degrada- 
ti tion deeper. Ev ery outward mark of a disgraceful act is itself 
1 disgraceful. Though nothing can be immoral which is not volun- 
A il fary, vet it may be ignominious fo have involuntarily suffered from 
the brutalit y of others. A Bramin forfeits his civil rank and sa- 
' H cred character by what only the utmost cruelty could have com- 
( petied him to endure. ‘The case of a virtuous man, discredited 
| by ealumnies, of which refutation does not repair the injurious ef- 
fect, must be owned to be attended with censiderable perplexity. 
i Bat the more sound casuistrv must forbid him to take refuge mm 
| voluntary death. The possibility of escaping from dishonour is 

a temptation fo undervalue hononr. A good man ought not to 

murmur at that necessity which compels him to confute calu 
by his life. But though it be not a justifiable case of suicide, it 

ie seems te be one of the most excusable which can be imagined ; 
and when a mind, stung by unmerited dishonour, determines on 
this dreadful remedy, and resolves on leaving an example which } 
may deter some from calumny, and others from the imprudence 
which supplies the calummiator with weapons, though the action 
must be blamed as a de — from the most elevated morality, ff 
| vet the man may be pitied, and even loved, for a purity and ar- 
} dour of moral feeling, ef which the rigorous censors of bis conduct 
were probably incapable. 

Opposed to these voluntary deaths, which are enjoined or ap- 
planded, are two classes of culpable suicide, which may be termed 
the criminal and the vitious. A criminal suicide is that by which 
aman, under the influence of selfish mapatience or apprehension, 
withdraws himself from the perfor mance of evident, urgent, and 

a duties. Every duty imposes the secondary oblication 

) preserve the-means of performing it, amd, cons equently, to pre- 
se rtvelife, which comprehends all these means. The most homely 
} ins tances are the best illustrations. A man on whose fpbour a 
" fag, uy depended for bread, could not disable himself from earMec 
i it be “mutilating his limbs without a great crime: but in destroving 
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cape from his difficulties to America or China, while he left a fa- 
mily destitute in England, would be a crime of great magnitude— 
buat to commit suicide, i in like circumstances, would be to abscond 
without the possibility of return. Men are so linked together, 
that this plain consideration is sufficient in most cases of blamable 
suicide. Where a man is so insulated, that his duties become 
faint and general, all selfish suicide argues at least the vitious pur- 
pose of withdrawing from the practice of virtue, and destroying 
the power of rendering service to mankind. For these purposes, 
life is to be endured when it is miserable, as well as sacrificed 
when it is most happy; and though the speculator may assign the 
boundaries of the obligation, they will not be discovered by a ge- 
nerous man when he is called to make the effort. It is a fact, 
which must be equally acknowledged by the followers of all moral 
theories, that it is a more excellent. habit to regard life as an instru 
ment of serving others, than as a source of gratification to our 
selves. It is also equally true, that this habitual disposition rene 
ders him who feels it more happy, as well as more virtuous, than 
if his mind were more constantly directed towards his own enjoy- 
ments. Whether this last circumstance be the motive which 
does, or the reason which ought to make good men applaud and 
pa afe benevolence, is a question disputed by moral theorists, 
but wholly foreign to the present purpose. All systems agree iW 
what is essential to the regulation of moral judgment or moral con- 
duct. According to all principles, it is evident, that it is never 
praiseworthy, or even lawful, to sacrifice life, but in the observ- 
ance of duty, or in the practice of virtue; that suicide, to be mo- 
ral, must be for others; and that if there be a few beings so emi- 
nently useless, as well as miserable, that their case approaches to 
an exception, they are to be viewed with that mercy which ts the 
first virtue of frail creatures, and without which we are unable tu 
contemplate perfection. 

Madame de Staél calls the suicides of duty and virtue by the 
names of devotion and sacrifice ; and perhaps thus to distinguish 
them from the suicides of selfishness, may have a useful effec t on 
the feelings. But to arrange the various sorts of suicide according 
to their motives and tendency—as criminal codes disting uish 
homicides—into justifiable, excusable, and culpable—seems to us 
a manner of considering the subject which i is not without its use, 
and which we have accordingly followed, without pretending that 
it is universally the best. It is impossible not to concur with 
Madame de Staél in rejecting that very vulgar cominonplace, 
which represents suicide to be a proof of cowardice. ‘To sutier 
well, is a proof of patience, of fortitude, or of firmness; but boldly 
to seek the means of deliverance Sa suffering, is the office of 
courage. Patienge endures the gangrened limb—courage encouns 
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en 


ters the terrors of the amputation. It is a distortion of words from 
their natural sense, to call that man a coward, who has completely 
conquered the fear of death. 

Among the most remarkable persons who have contended for 
the innocence, and even for the merit of some suicides, are two 
eininent English divines of the seventeenth century, whose writings 
Pin) Aes are now little read. The first was the celebrated Dr. Donne, who 
| was probably driven to the contemplation of this question by hisown 
suflerings. While he was secretary to Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
' i he married a young lady of rank superier to his own, which gave 
i | such offence to his patron, that he was dismissed from his office. 
mT Fle sutlered extreme poverty with his wife and children; and in a 
i letter in which he adverts to the illness of a daughter whom he 
iY tenderly loved, he says, that he dares not expect relief, even from 
| death, as he cannot afiord the expense of the funeral! He after- 
| wards took orders, and was promoted to the deanery of St. Paul’s. 

In the early part of his life, and probably during the period of his 
sufferings, he wrote a book entitled Biebzvarcs, 4 declaration of 
i that paradox, or thesis, that self-homicide is not so naturally sin, 
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4 that it may never be otherwise.” He did not publish it, but, on the 
| contrary, forbade it “ both the press and the fire.’ He desired 
“it to be remembered, that it was written by Jack Donne, not 
by Dr. Donne ;” and it was published many years after his death, 
by his son, a dissipated young man, tempted by his necessities to 
ia forget his father’s prohibition. It is a very ingenious book, and 
in substance correct; but written in that paradoxical temper which 
thrusts forward whatever truth is averse to common opinion, and ; 
it slichily acknowledges whatever agrees with it. His margin, : 
crowded with references, is a curious proof of the great revolution : 
which a century and a half have produced in the reading of Eu- 
| rope. Of the innumerable multitude of canonists, jurists, and 
schoolmen whom he has cited, there are not a dozen names now 
Known to. the most curious inquirer. Henry Dodwell, the learned ; 
a nonjuror, had that propensity towards singular speculations, in 
a which ingenious men, who profess slavish principles of govern- , 
ment, not unfrequently give vent to the native independence of : 
; thei understanding. He maintained the innocence of suicide in 
some cases, in an apology for the philosophical writings of Cicero, 
prefixed to a translation of “ Cicero de Finibus,” by his brother 
nonjuror, the noted Jeremy Collier, a writer remarkable for vulgar 
shrewdness and coarse vigour, who, by a fatality not unparalleled 
among translators of a higher order, chose an original the most 
dissimilar to himself, and attempted an English version of the most 
elegant and majestic ef prose writers. 
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EULOGIUM ON THE LATE DR. RUSH. 


We have before us an introductory discourse to a course of lectures lately delivered 
in the college of physicians and surgeons, by Dr. David Hosack, professor of the 
theory and practice of physic and clinical medicine, in the univ ersity of the state 
of New-York. After an exordium, giving an account of the additional means of 
instruction recently provided in the medical establishment of New-York, Dr. H. 
proceeds to point out what he deems the proper method of cultivating the science 
of medicine. He reconmends the inductive system of philosophizing, as the only 
sure means of acquiring correct principles in scienee, and enforces the same by 
the celebrated examples of Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, in physies; of Reid, Beat- 
tie, and Stewart, in metaphysics; and of Hippocrates, Sydenham, and Boerhaave, 
in medicine. After dwelling particularly upon the respective merits of these dis- 
unguished medical characters, he concludes with the following eulogy on our 
countryman, the late Dr. Benjamin Rush. 


Bur, gentlemen, while we thus revere the great and good of the 
old world, let us do homage to merit in the new. While we ac- 
knowledge the benefits which the science of medicine has received 
from the physicians of Europe, let us not be unmindful of the debi 
of gratitude we owe to a native of our own soil, who was no less an 
ornament to human nature, than his various exertions have been 
precious to his profession, to science, and his country. 

Your feelings, I trust, will be in unison with mine, while, in ad- 
dition to the numerous offermgs of public and private respect, 
which have been paid to the memory of Doctor Benjamin Rush, 
we devote a few moments to the contemplation of the professional 
attainments, the public services, the moral and religious character, 
which make up the portrait of that distinguished philosopher and 
physician. 

Doctor Rush was bern on the 24th December, 1745, on his 
father’s estate, about twelve miles from the city of Philadelphia. 
His ancestors followed William Penn from England to Pennsylva- 
nia, inthe year 1683. They chiefly belonged to the society of 
quakers, and were all, as well as his parents, distinguished for the 


industry, the virtue, and the piety, characteristic of their sect 
His grandfather, James Rush, whose occupation was that of a 
gunsmith, resided on his estate near Philadelphia, and died in th: 
year 1727. His son John, the father of Dr. Rush, inherited both 
bis trade and his farm, and was equally distinguished for his indus 
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try and ingenuity. He died while his son Benjamin was yet 
young, but left him to the care of an excellent and pious mother, 
who took an active interest in his education and welfare. In a 
letter which I had the pleasure to receive from Dr. Rush, a short 
time before his death, and which was written upon his return from 
a visit to the tomb of his ancestors, he thus expresses the obliga- 
tion he felt for the early impressions of piety he had received from 
his parents : 

“ [T have acquired and received nothing from the world which 
I prize so highly as the religious principles I inherited from them; 
and I possess nothing that I value so much as the innocence and 
purity of their characters.”’* 

But this was not the only source of that virtue and religion 
for which he was so eminently distinguished. His mother, as if 
influenced with a presentiment of the future destinies of her son, 
resolved to give him the advantages of the best education which 
our country then afforded: for this purpose he was sent, at the 
early age of eight or nine years, to the West Nottingham Grammar 
School, and placed under the care of his maternal uncle, the Rev. 
Doctor Samuel Finley, an excellent scholar and an eminent 
teacher, and whose talents and learning afterwards elevated him to 
the presidency of the college of Princeton. At this school young 
Rush remained five years, for the purpose of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages, and other branches ne- 
cessary to qualify him, as preparatory for a collegiate course of 
study. But under the tuition and guidance of Dr. Finley, he was 
not only instructed in classical literature; he also acquired what 
was of no less importance, and which characterized him through 
life—a habit of study and observation, a reverence for the chris- 
tian religion, and the habitual performance of the duties it incul- 
cates: for his accomplished and pious instructor not only re- 
garded the temporal, but the spiritual welfare of those committed 
to his care. 

At the age of fourteen, after completing his course of classical 
studies, he was removed to the college of Princeton, then under 


* The letter here referred to was originally addressed, by Dr. Rush, to the Hon. 
John Adams, Esq. late President of the United States: from a copy of the same, 
sent to the author by Dr. Rush, several of the preceding interesting particulars have 
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the superintendence of President Davies, one of the most elo- 
quent preachers and learned divines our country has produced. 

At college, our pupil not only performed his duties with his 
usual attention and success, but he became distinguished for his 
talents, his uncommon progress in his studies, and especially for his 
eloquence in public speaking. For this latter acquirement, he was 
doubtless indebted to the example set before him by President 
Davies, whose talents as a pulpit orator were universally ac- 
knowledged, and were frequently the theme of his pupil’s admi- 
ration. 

Dr. Rush received the degree of bachelor of aris in the autumn 
of 1760, at the early age of fifteen. ‘The next succeeding six 
years of his life were devoted to the study of medicine, under the 
direction of Dr. Jobn Redman, at that time an eminent practitioner 
in the city of Philadelphia. Upon commencing the study of me- 
dicine, the writings of Hippecrates were among the very first 
works which attracted his attention; and, as an evidence of the early 
impression they made upon his mind, and of the attachment he 
had formed to them, let it be remembered, that Dr. Rush, when a 
student of medicine, translated the aphorisms of Hippocrates from 
the Greek into his vernacular tongue, in the seventeenth year of 
his age. From this early exercise he probably derived that talent 
of investigation, that spirit of inquiry, and those extensive views of 
the nature and causes of disease, which give value to his writings, 
and have added important benefits to the science of medicine. 
The same mode of acquiring knowledge which was recommended 
by Mr. Locke, and the very manner of his commonplace book, 
was also early adopted by Dr. Rush, and was daily continued to 
the last of his life. To his records, made in 1762, we are at this 
day indebted for many important facts illustrative of the yellow 
fever, which prevailed in, and desolated the city of Philadelphia, 
in that memorable year. Even in reading, it was the practice of 
Dr. Rush, and for which he was first indebted to his friend Dr. 
Franklin, to mark with a pen or a pencil, any important fact, or. 
any peculiar expression, remarkable either for its strength or its 
elegance. Like Gibbon, “ he investigated with his pen always in 
his hand ;”? believing with an ancient classic, that to study without 
a pen is to dream—* Studium sine calamo somnium.” 

Having with great fidelity completed his course of medical 
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studies under Dr. Redman, he embarked for Europe, and passed 
two years at the university of Edinburgh, attending the lectures of 
those celebrated professors, Dr. Munro, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Cullen, 
and Dr. Black. 

In the spring of 1768, after defending an inaugural dissertation 
“de coctione ciborum in ventriculo,” he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine. In that exercise, which was written with clas- 
sical purity and elegance, it was the object of Dr. Rush to illus- 
trate, by experiment, an opinion that had been expressed by Dr. 
Cullen, that the aliment, in a few hours after being received into 
the stomach, undergoes the acetous fermentation. This fact he 
established by three different experiments, made upon himself ; 
experiments which a mind less ardent in the pursuit of truth would 
readily have declined. 

From Edinburgh Dr. Rush proceeded to London, where, in 
attendance upon the hospitals of that city, the lectures of its 
celebrated teachers, and the society of the learned, he made many 
accessions to the stock of knowledge he had already acquired. 

In the spring of 1769, after visiting Paris, he returned to his 
native country, and immediately commenced the practice of phy- 
sic in the city of Philadelphia, in which he soon became eminently 
distinguished. 

Few men have entered the profession in any age or country 
with more numerous qualifications as a physician, than those pos- 
sessed by Dr. Rush. His gentleness of manner, his sympathy 
with the distressed, his kindness to the poor, his varied and exten- 
sive erudition, his professional acquirements, and his faithful atten- 
tion to the sick, all united in procuring for him the esteem, the re- 
spect, and the confidence of his fellow citizens, and thereby intro- 
ducing him to an extensive and lucrative practice. 

It is observed, as an evidence of the diligence and fidelity 
with which Dr. Rush devoted himself to his medical studies, 
during the six years he had been the pupil of Dr. Redman, that 
he absented himself from his business but two days in the whole 
of that period of time. I believe it may also be said, that from 
the time he commenced the practice of medicine to the termina- 
tion of his long and valuable life, except when confined by sick- 
ness, or occupied by business of a public wature, he never ab- 
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sented himself from the city of Philadelphia, nor omitted the per- 
formance of his professional duties, a single day. It is also 
stated, that during the thirty years of his attendance as a physi- 
cian to the Pennsylvania hospital, such was his punctuality, his 
love of order, and his sense of duty, that he not only made his 
daily visit to that institution, but was never absent ten minutes 
after the appointed hour of prescribing. 

In a few months after his establishment in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Rush was elected a professor in the medical school which had 
then been recently established by the laudable exertions of Dr. 
Shippen, Dr. Kuhn, Dr. Morgan, and Dr. Bond. For this sta- 
tion his talents and education peculiarly qualified him. As in the 
case of Boerhaave, such too had been the attention bestowed by 
Dr. Rush upon every branch of medicine, that he was equally 
prepared to fill any department in which his services might be 
required. 

The professorships of anatomy, the theory and practice of 
physic, clinical medicine, and the materia medica, being already 
occupied, he was placed in the chair of chymistry, which he filled 
in such manner as immediately to attract the attention of all who 
heard him, not only to the branch he taught, but to the learning, 
the abilities, and eloquence, of the teacher. 

In the year 1789, Dr. Rush was elected the successor of Dr. 
Morgan to the chair of the theory and practice of physic. In 
1791, upon a union being effected between the college of Phila- 
delphia and the university of Pennsylvania, he was appointed to 
the professorship of the institutes of medicine and clinical prac- 
tice; and in 1805, upon the resignation of the learned and vene- 
rable Dr. Kuhn, he was chosen to the united professorships of the 
theory and practice of physic and of clinical medicine, which he 
held the remainder of his life. ‘To the success with which these 
several branches of medicine were taught by Dr. Rush, the popu- 
larity of his lectures, the yearly increase of the number of his 
pupils, the unexampled growth of the medical school of Philadel- 
phia, and the consequent diffusion of medical learning, bear 
ample testimony ; for, with all due respect to the distinguished 
talents with which the other professorships of that university have 
hitherto been, and still continue to be filled, it will be admitted, 
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that to the learning, the abilities, and the eloquence of Dr. Rush, | 
it owes much of that celebrity and elevation to which it has attained. — 
What Boerhaave was to the medical school of Leyden, or Dr. | 
Cullen to that of Edinburgh, Dr. Rush was to the university of | 
Pennsy]vania. | 

But Dr. Rush did not confine his attention and pursuits either i 
to the practice of medicine, or to the duties of his professorship: _ 
his ardent mind did not permit hin to be an inactive spectator of 
those important public events which occurred in the early period | 
of his life. 

The American revolution; the independence of his country ; : 
the establishment of a new constitution of government for the | 
United Siates, and the amelioration of the constitution of his own 
particular state, all successively interested his feelings, and in- 
duced him te take an active concern in the scenes that were pass- 
img. He held a seat in the celebrated congress of 1776, as a 
representative of the state of Pennsylvania, and subscribed the 
ever memorable instrument of American independence. In 1777 
he was appointed physician general of the military hospital for the 
middle department; and in the year 1787 he received the addi- 
tional gratification and evidence of his country’s confidence in his 
talents, his integrity, and his patriotism, by being chosen a mem- 
ber of the state convention for the adoption of the federal consti- 
tufton. 

These great events being accomplished, Dr. Rush gradually 
retired from politteal life, resolved to dedicate the remainder of 
his days to the practice of his profession, the performance of his 
collegiate duties, and the publication ef those doctrines and prin- 
ciples in medicme which he considered calculated to advance the 
interests of his favourite science, or to diminish the eyils of hu- 
man live. Ina letter which J received from him as early as the 
year 1/94, he expresses this determination, adding, “I have 
lately become a mere spectator of ali public events.” And in a 
conversation on this subject, during the two last years of his life, 
be expressed to me the high gratification which he enjoyed in his 
medica! studies and pursuits, and his regret that he had not at a 
much earlier pertod withdrawn his attention from all other subjects. 
and bestowed it exclusively upon his profession. 
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Young gentlemen, let this declaration of that venerable cha- 
racter, who, like Hippocrates of old, well knew the extent of his 
art, and the comparative shortness of human life, impress your 
minds with the duties before you; let it teach you, too, the value 
of time, that it may not be occupied in those pursuits which are 
unconnected with science or your profession; and, especially, 
that it be not wasted in idle and unprofitable amusements; for, 
of the physician it is not enough to say 


“ That here he liv’d, or here expired.” Popr. 


Such was the attachment of Dr. Rush to his profession, that 
speaking of his approaching dissolution, he remarks, “ when that 
time shall come, [ shall relinquish many atiractions to life, and 
among them a pleasure which to me has no equal in human pur- 
suits; I mean that which [ derive from studying, teaching, and 
practising medicine.” But he loved it as a science; principles 
in medicine were the great objects of all his inquiries. He has 
well observed, that medicine without principles is a humble art, 
and a degrading occupation ; but directed by principles, the only 
sure guide to a safe and successful practice, it imparts the high- 
est elevation to the intellectual and moral character of man. 

But the high professional character and atfamments of Dr. 
Rush, did not alone display themselves in bis skill as a physician, 
or his abilities as a teacher; he was equally distinguished as a 
writer and an author. 

The present occasion dees not allow me to recite to you even 
ihe numerous subjects of his medical publications ;* much less 
does it afford an opportunity to review the opinions they contain. 
In the ensuing course of lectures these will severally fall under 
our attention, as the various subjects to which they relate may 
present themselves. Permit me, however, generally to observe, 
tnat the numerous facts and principles which the writings of Dr. 
Rush contain, the docirines they inculcate relative to the nature 
and causes of disease, and the improvements they have intro- 
duced into the practice of medicine, recommend them to your 
attentive perusal and study, while ihe perspicuity and elegance 


* For an ample and minute account of the writings of Dr. Rush the reader is 


particularly referred to the excelient and instructive discourse delivered before the 
Medical Saciety of Charleston, by the Hon. David Ramsay, M. D. 
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of the style in which they are written, give them an additional 
claim to your attention as among the finest models of composi- 
tion. The same remarks are equally applicable to the epistolary 
style of Dr. Rush and that of his conversation; in both of which 
he eminently excelled. 

Mr. Fox declared in the British house of commons, that he 
had learned more from Mr. Burke’s conversation than from all 
the books he had ever read. It may also be observed of the con- 
versation of Dr. Rush, that such were the riches of his mind; 
such was the active employment of all its faculties; so constant 
was his habit of giving expression to his thoughts in an extensive 
correspondence, in the preparation of his public discourses, and im 
his daily intercourse with the world, that few persons ever left 
his society without receiving instruction, and expressing their 
astonishment at the perpetual stream of eloquence in which his 
thoughts were communicated. 

It has frequently been the subject of surprise, that amidst the 
numerous avocations of Dr. Rush, as a practitioner and a teacher 
of medicine, that he found leisure for the composition and the 
publication of the numerous medical and literary works which have 
been the production of his pen. 

Although Dr. Rush possessed by nature an active and dis- 
criminating mind, in which were blended great quickness of per- 
ception, and a retentive memory ; although he enjoyed the bene- 
iis of an excellent preliminary and professional education, it was 
only by habits of uncommon industry, punctuality in the perform- 
ance of ali his engagements, the strictest temperance and regulari- 
ty in his mode of life, that enabled him to accomplish so much in 
his profession, and to contribute so largely to the medical literature 
of his country. Dr. Rush, like most men who have extended the 
boundaries of any department of human knowledge; who have 
contributed to the improveinent of any art or science, was in 
babits of early rising, by which he always secured what Gibbon has 
well denominaied “ the sacred portion of the day.” 

The great moralist* justly observes, that “ to temperance every 
dey is bright, and every hour is propitious to diligence.” The 
extreme temperance of Dr. Rush in like manner enabled him to 


* Dr. Johnson. 
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keep his mind in continual employment, thereby “ setting at defi- 
ance the morning mist and the evening damp—the blasts of the 
east, and the clouds of the south.”** He knew not that “lethargy 
of indolence”’ that follows the inordinate gratifications of the table. 
His ciesto did not consist in indulgence upon the bed or in the 
armed chair, to recover those powers which had been paralyzed 
or suspended by an excessive meal, or the intemperate use of 
vinous or spirituous drinks. 

Dr. Johnson, during his tour to the Hebrides, when fatigued 
by his journey, retired to his chamber and wrote his celebrated 
Latin ode addressed to Mrs. Thrale.t Dr. Rush, in like manner, 
after the fatigues of professional duty, refreshed his mind by the 
perusal of some favourite poet, some work of tasie, some volume 
of travels, biography, or history. These were the pillows on 
which he sought repose. 

But the virtues of the heart, like the faculties of his mind, were 
also in continued exercise for the benefit of his fellow men; while 
the numerous humane, charitable, and religious associations, which 
do honour to the city of Philadelphia, bear testimony to the phi- 
lanthropy and piety which animated the bosom of their departed 
benefactor, let it also be remembered, that, as with the good Sama- 
ritan, the poor were the objects of his peculiar care ; and that in 
the latter, and more prosperous years of his life, one seventh of 
his income was expended upon the children of affliction and want. 
Dr. Boerhaave said of the poor, that they were his best patients, 
because God was their paymaster. 

Let it also be recorded, that the last act of Dr. Rush was an act 
of charity, and that the last expression which fell from his lips was 
an injunction to his son, “be indulgent to the poor.”’ 

“ Vale egregium academie decus! tuum nomen mecum semper 
durabit; et laudes et honores tui in eternum manebunt.’’t 


* Boswell, vol. 1. p.260. ¢ Boswell. 


+ These words were addressed by Dr. Rush, upon his taking leave of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, to his particular friend and preceptor, Dr, Cullen. See Inaug. 
Diss. De Coctione Ciborum. Edin. 1769. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH | 


OF THE LATE LIEUTENANT AYLWIN. 


Joxun Cusuine Ayiwin was the son of Thomas Aylwin, Esq. 


and nephew of the Hon. William Cushing, one of the judges of 


the supreme court of the United States. His father, previous té 
the revolution, was a merchant in Boston, and, at the time of the 
siege of that town, retired to Quebec with his wife, to whom he had 
been then recently married. It was in this city, at the close of 
the war, that the subject of this memoir was born. The first 
years of his boyhood displayed a generous spirit, a contempt of 
danger, and those ardent feelings which, though not uncommon at 
that age, add much to worth, and always characterized the subse- 
quent stages of his life. He received there the rudiments of his 
education, which, however, was not further extended than to the 
first principles of mathematics, an elementary knowledge of the 
latin, and a perfect acquaintance with the French language. His 
father destined him to a naval life, and while yet a child, had him 
borne on the books of a frigate which Captain Coffin, now Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin Greenly, then commanded.* The intentions of 
his father were, however, not long after frustrated by an occur- 
rence that young Aylwin witnessed in the streets of Quebec. 
The horror excited in his breast at seeing a lad whom he had 
known, torn from the besom of his parents by a pressgang, caused 
an invincible disgust to the English naval service: he could never 
be again brought to think of entering it. His attachment, not- 
withstanding, to a sea life was not lessened; and he became ur- 
gent with his parents to send him to their relatives in New En- 
gland, that he might enter the American service. While arrange- 


* The rating of the names of the children of some gentlemen, with that of our 
youth, without being actually mustered on board, was one of the charges preferred 
against Captain Coffin by his officers upon the breaking out of a quarrel! between 
them; and this cost him his commission. He was a few years alter restored to 
his rank, as it was discovered that the courtmartial had not been regularly dee 
tailed, 
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mens were making fo carry into effect his wishes, he was sudden- 
ly left arorphan by the death of his parents within the short space 
‘of dwo months of eachother. This loss was in some degree alle- 
viated by the kind attentions of a paternal uncle, who finding it 
impracticable to procure a suitable situation for his nephew in his 


“fevourite profession, endeavoured to dissuade him from a life of 


‘danger, and to turn his attention to mercantile pursuits. Ann ef- 


. fort was made to comply with the entreaties of his uncle, but it 


was ineffectual. He was then bound apprentice to a captain in 
the London trade upon most favourable terms; it being agreed 


‘that on their arrival in England, he should be permitted to remain 


at a naval academy for at least six months, and that he should be 
advanced to the grade of mate as soon as he acquired the requi- 
site experience. As the captain had determined not to return to 
Quebec, he little regarded the stipulations into which he had so 
readily entered, and, on his arrival at London, put his vessel into 
the West-India trade. 

Two voyages were performed by our youth, and such was the 
progress he made in his profession, that hardly had he passed his 
fifteenth year when he was made a mate in the ship. This plea- 
sing dawn (which in some degree compensated for the violation of 
the agreement) was soon overcast, for on the homeward voyage a 
dispute arose between him and his captain, which so enraged the 
latter, that on their coming to anchor he caused him to be kidnapped 
by a pressgang. He was immediately sent on board a receiving 
ship in the Thames; where he found himself surrounded by six 
or seven hundred individuals, the scourings of a vitious metropo- 
lis. All communication with friends was denied him; letters 
which he wrote were suppressed ; hope itself was almost excluded 
from his breast. From this receptacle of wretchedness he was in 
a few weeks transferred to a gun brig. Here he was narrowly 
watched, and endured all the rigour exercised in the English ser- 
vice towards their impressed men, to induce them to enter as vo- 
luntary seamen. The great antipathy, however, which he had con- 
ceived for their service would not permit him to subscribe to that 
which he considered would be his own infamy. Threats were 
unavailing ; he had a mind that could not be subdued. 

After cruismg in the north sea, the brig was ordered up the 
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Mediterranean, and at the time of the invasion of Kgypt by the 
French, was stationed on that coast. From thence the vessel was 
ordered to the East Indies ; two years he passed on board of her in 
the Red Sea ; and three more in different parts of the Indian ocean. 
His constitution having become almost a sacrifice to the climate, 
he was there invalided, and permitted to return to his relatives and 
friends, by whom even his existence was unknown. In the course 
of this service he was in several engagements, and distinguished 
himself particularly in one, by lashing to their brig the bowsprit 
of a French corvette, and then boarding. A warrant was offered 
him on the occasion, and promises were constantly held out to him 
of promotion, if he would but enter. These he always withstood, 
and though few indeed could he find among his messmates to com- 
mune with, yet he preferred his station of captain of the fore- 
top to any office that could be bestowed on him in that service. 
While in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea almost his sole re- 
source for amusement and instruction was his bible. In identify- 
ing the positions of places distinguished in the sacred volume, and 
in tracing in the manners of the modern those of the ancient inha- 
bitants of the surrounding countries, he would often forget the loss 
of his liberty and the evils of his situation. Although the in- 
mate of the forecastle for more than six years, yet he remained 
untainted by the surrounding contagion. 

He never could speak ot the loss of so many of the most valua- 
ble years of his life without the deepest sorrow ; it was with him 
ever after a matter of astonishment that his existence had been 
supported without the deadening of every honourable sentiment— 
without the extinguishment of every principle of virtue. The 
pliability of his mind to bis misfortunes ever appeared to hima 
miracle. 

A short residence with his friends in Boston re-established his 
health, and having become by adoption, what he almost considered 
himself by birth, a citizen of the United States, he immediately 
obtained that employment in our merchant service which his 
thorough seamanship entitled him to anticipate. 

For several years he sailed as master of a vessel, experiencing 
many of those vexations and losses from the respective belligerants 
to which the commerce of our country has been exposed. 
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in the winter preceding the declaration of war, he considered 
that event as inevitable. ‘To continue therefore in the merchant 
service would be sharing the dangers without the honours of 
warfare: to privateering he would not willingly descend. The 
regular service appeared to him the only proper occupation for 
one who disliked inglorious ease—the field where his courage 
and nautical skill would find their reward. Captain Hull, learn- 
ing his views on this subject, invited him to take the station 
of sailing master on board the Constitution, with an assurance 
that his exertions should not be wanting to procure him a lieu- 
tenancy as soon as practicable. Of this invitation he willingly 
availed himself, repaired to Washington to join the frigate, and on 
the 24th April, 1812, received his warrant as sailing master in the 
navy of the United States. 

In the early part of July the Constitution sailed from Annapolis, 
and on the 18th, in the neighbourhood of Cape May, ran a hair 
breadth escape of capture in that sixty heurs’ chase, which will 
not be ranked among the least brilliant efforts of our infant 
navy. Mr. Aylwin availed himself of his station to make known 
his seamanship, and much of the merit of the management of the 
Constitution on that occasion was due to him. In a letter, at this 
time, to an intimate friend, which predicted the eventual success 
of our navy, he remarks, “{ feel all possible conviction, and I 
can well judge, from having been in the British navy, that they 
have not a single frigate of equal force with the Constitution, but 
what must, if we fall in with her and go fairly at it, strike her 
colours. ‘Thank God, in this chase, we had no occasion to be 
brought to the test: but there was not a countenance on board 
that displayed any thing like yielding without an heroic struggle. 
There seemed to be a solemn gloom in each visage, as if senstble of 
such a too early misfortune, yet combined with a cast of desperate 
resolution. It is not seldom that 1 have examined the human 
face in the hour of batile; and-I never before saw a truer stamp 
of courage than was then to be found in every sailor’s counte- 
nance.” 

The Constitution having arrived in safety at Boston, was there 
fully equipped, and departed on her first cruise which terminated 


in the destruction of the Guerriere. 
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rs Doubts were entertained at the commencement of the. war, by 
i many people, and, it is believed, by some of our naval commanders, 
{ | whether an English thirty-eight gun frigate would not be an over- 
t i) | match for any of our frigates. Personal examination enabled Mr. a, 
Y | Aylwin to form a truer estimate of the result of such a contest ; and , 
hil | bis opinion was hardly thought a serious one by his brother officers. | 
hilt It was therefore with much satisfaction that he found his predic- } 
i | H tions verified in the capture of the Guerriere. In another letter to 
ih i his friend, he says, “ On the 19th August we fortunately fellin | | 
‘it | with the Guerriere. I say fortunately, for I would not have | | 
ae missed the chance—no! not for the richest prize that ever |  ¢ 
sae floated. It has given our officers and men the only thing hitherto | ' 
| | wanting—confidence in themselves. Fifteen minutes of close | I 
cannonading completely rendered her our’s;.-this was a little |  ° 
fit sooner, to be sure, than my anticipation; but it astonished all.” i 
Ht) In this engagement he received a slight wound from a musket 
+ | ball: and the style in which he brought the Constitution into 
i actien, and manceuvred her throughout the battle, procured for 5 
| him the applause of Captain Hull and all on board. On their re- | 8 
Bi turn to port he was appointed an acting lieutenant; this being the |) t 
| second instance in our navy of promotion from the grade of sailing | € 
master. ze 
The Constitution having been refitted, set sail from Boston, under | © 
| the command of Commodore Bainbridge, in company with the ¥ 
Hornet, on the 26th October, 1812. During this cruise Mr. Ayl- | ok 
: win was junior lieutenant, and evinced an exemplary attention to | be 
q his duty—acquired the love of the seamen and the respect of his [ 
‘ brother officers. 
| In the memorable action with the Java Lieut. Aylwin received 
that wound which terminated his life, and deprived the navy of 
| the services of a valuable officer. A musket ball or grape shot 
struck him just under the collar bone, within an inch of his former 4 
, wound, and passed through the shoulder blade. ‘The wound was . : 
og not perceived by any one, nor did he make mention of it himself, 2 
until all the men had been dressed. He went below then, and ; 
observed to the surgeon that he believed he had received a P 


slight scratch: upon examination the doctor was surprised to find 
that the wound had assumed a gangrenous appearance. ‘The next 
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day it had a more favourable aspect, and strong hopes were en- 
tertained that, with sedulous attention, and remaining quiet in his 
state room, he would recover. A few days however put an 
end to these hopes, for on a strange sail heaving in sight, and all 
hands being beat to quarters, he repaired to his station, unknown 
to the surgeon, and there remained for two hours exposed to a 
meridian sun. ‘This ardour in the performance of duty unques- 
tionably aggravated his wound ; and it was not long before he was 
aware that his life could not be preserved. During three weeks 
that he lingered, he occupied his mind with a preparation for his 
dissolution. The surgeon, fearful that this attention to his affairs 
would add to those pains already become excessive, entreated 
him to suffer his mind to be tranquil. His reply, perfectly cha- 
racteristic, was, ‘‘ Doctor, I have looked death too often in the 
face to be afraid of him now.” 

As he lived without fear so he died without reproach. 

Lieut. Aylwin was, in size, rather under the middle stature ; pos- 
sessed an open countenance, marked with strong features, which 
bad the appearance of being much weatherbeaten. He was dis- 
tinguished as a scientific navigator, and, in every respect, a practi- 
cal seaman. His mind had been formed in the school of adver- 
sity, and possessed a deep, thoughtful cast. More skilled in the 
contemplation of men than books, his attainments, however, 
were considerable in other branches of knowledge than those be- 
longing to his profession. Of his coolness and intrepidity it would 
he needless to speak farther. 


** He pour’d his latest blood in manly fight, 
* And fell a hero in his country’s right.” 


tlaving been a victim to the practice of impressment, Lieut. 
Aylwin had strong sensibilities on the subject; and his enlarged 
philanthropy was excited by the hope that the present war would 
lessen, if not terminate, the misery occasioned by what he con- 
ceived to be a needless and most detestable subjugation of our 
species. In his last moments it was his frequent ejaculation, in 
reference to this subject, “ f thank God 1 am dying in so gle 


rious a cause.’ 
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A circumstance, in connexion with this memoir, we cannot refrain 
from touching upon. It has been the practice of most of our na- 
yal commanders to avoid, in their official letters, particular com- 
mendations of their officers, through a fear of exciting jealousies. 
This conduct, unquestionably, has the effect intended ; but ite 
consequences to the service are injurious in the highest degree, 
as it damps the ardour of heroism, and deprives merit of its due 
reward. By some oversight, the name of Lieut. Aylwin does not 
appear in Commodore Bainbridge’s official account of the action. 
This may be partly excused, as the despatch was made at St. Sal- 


vador, at a time when Lieut. Aylwin was supposed to be out of 


danger. But it is much better atoned for by this tribute to bir 
memory from the pen of his commander.* 

«© Died on board the United States’ frigate Constitution, at sea, 
the 28th of January last, of wounds received in the action with the 
Java, Lieut. John Cushing Aylwin, of the United States navy. 
He entered the service about the time war was declared, as a sail- 
ing master, and was promoted to a lieutenancy for his gallant con- 
duct in the action with the Guerriere. He was an officer of great 
merit, much esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. He had seen much of the world, and improved his opper- 
tunities of observation ; possessed a strong mind, with great be- 
nevolence of disposition. In his death, our country has suffered 
a great loss—his friends a painful deprivation. 

“In the action with the Guerriere, he stood on an elevated 
situation by the side of his brave comrades, Morris and Bush, at 
the time the two vessels came in contact, and was wounded in the 
left shoulder with a musket ball. 

“In the late action he commanded the forecastle division, and his 
bravery and marked coolness throughout the contest, gained him 


the admiration of his commander, and all who had an opportunity 


of witnessing him. . 


* When boarders were called to repel boarders, he mounted the 
quarter deck hammock cleths, and, in the act of firing his pistols 
at the enemy, received a ball through the same shoulder. Not- 
withstanding the serious nature of his wound, he continued at his 
post until the enemy had struck; and even then did not make 


* See Port Folio, for April, 1815. 
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LIEUTENANT AYLWIN. 6] 


known his situation until all the wounded had been dressed. His 
zeal and courage did not forsake him in his last moments: for, a 
few days after the action, although labouring under considerable 
debility, and the most excruciating pain, he repaired to quarters 
when an engagement was expected with a ship, which afterwards 
proved to be the Hornet. He bore his pain with great and unv- 
sual fortitude, and expired without a groan, 


‘© A dauntless son! erect, who smil’d on death?” 




















For the Analectic Magazine. 


W ALBRIDGE. 


Somn years ago I became acquainted with a person of the 
name of Walbridge, whose appearance and deportment interested 
me in a singular degree. He seemed then about eight and thirty, 
slender, and genteelly formed; not handsome, but possessing in a 
remarkable degree that charm which makes a person interesting. 
Though he never complained, but, on the contrary, supported be- 
yond any person [ ever knew, an equanimity of temper, yet to 
those who observed him with attention, it was evident that he 
laboured under the recollection of some bitter calamity. Every 
feature of his expressive face bore testimony that it had at no dis- 
tant period been wrung with anguish. He might be said to re- 
semble some fertile region of Sicily a long while ago laid waste 
by an earthquake, and whose smiling aspect, though in some mea- 
sure restored by time, still everywhere bears traces of the ravages 
it once sustained. His was a painful countenance, as was once ob- 
served, and the phrase expressed iis character completely. 

In the circle which Walbridge frequented, he excited much of 
that interest which we feel, we know not why for some persons, 
and was highly esteemed, though he took little pains to gain the 
cood will of any one. He evidently possessed acute feelings, 
but made little parade of them ; on the contrary, when on any oc: 
casion they were assailed, he seemed to task his mind to subdue, 
or, at least, disguise them. ‘Though in a few instances I remem- 
ber to have seen him enter with spirit into the discussion of com- 
mon topics, yet, in general, he seldom exerted his powers but on 
subjects of deeper and more permanent interest. Then his se 
vere and manly style of speaking, his force of thought, his min- 
cled feeling, and philosophic indifference, together with the strong 
and earnest expression of his face, gave an indescribable character 
to every thing he uttered. 

If ever on any occasion he appeared devoid of feeling, it was 
when called upon to sympathize in the common evils of life. Loss 
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WALBRIDGE. bS 


of fortune, disappointed avarice, baffled ambition, or speculation 
ending in poverty, were subjects which he listened to as idle tales, 
and often would he ridicule with bitter irony the whinings of those 
who complained of these everyday distresses of life. Such things, 
he said, were the daily bread of all mankind, and none but queru- 
lous, weak-minded beings ever complained of what was the com- 
mon lot of the whole human race. But there were other evils 
which he seemed to feel with redoubled force. The wounds of 
affection, the sorrows of the heart, and, above all, the loss of 
friends, never faded to call forth his pity and commiseration. 
Fortune could restore what she had taken away ; avarice deserved 
to pine; ambition might begin the world again; and time recon- 
ciled us to the ills of poverty :—but who, he would ask, ever 
wrestled successfully with a broken heart, or what time ever re- 
conciled us to the loss of those we loved ? 

I confess on these occasions I used to suspect that Walbridge 
wanted that practical benevolence which is worth all the specula- 
tive sensibility in the world, and does more to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of society than all the fine-spun effusions of sentiment, or 
precepts of philosophy, ever wriiten. It was not long, however, 
before I accidentally discovered that he was in the practice of re- 
lieving the wants of those very persons whose common calamities 
he considered as almost nothing; and that while he despised their 
complaints, he administered to the misfortunes that occasioned 
them. 

These seeming inconsistencies only excited my vigilance to de- 
tect the latent features of his character, and I scrutinized him with 
an attention which every day’s experience seemed tv convince me 
was thrownaway. All that resulted from the most minute obser- 
vation was, that his character was not to be developed except by 
some accidental indiscretion, which was hardly to be looked for, 
considering the strong rein he seemed to hold on his feelings. 

Such as he was, however, Walbridge gained the regard of all 
those with whom he associated for any length of time ; and, though 
neither gay or talkative, his. company was always welconie to 
those who were ; for his silence was not gloomy, or his serious- 
ness morose. His eye, and his smile, told vou that though he did 
not join in the gayety, he partook of that cheerfulness to which he 
could not contribute, 
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It happened that a person—a lady—who enjoyed a large por: 
tion of his esteem, sustained a severe domestic calamity, which, 
acting on a mind of acute feeling, plunged her into the deepest 
sorrow. Some time after, we called to see her, and the sight of 
old friends seemed to give a keener edge to her grief. Walbridge 
attempted to console her; for a humane heart cannot resist the 
attempt at consolation, even though assured it will be in vain. 
He urged a variety of arguments—but grief neither reasons, nor 
listens to reason. With that injustice which often accompanies 
acute sorrow, she reproachfully told him that it was easy to find 
topics of consolation for evils we never suffered, and could not 
conceive. Mr. Walbridge was a philosopher, and philosophers 
prided themselves in being insensible to the ills of life, and of their 
friends. 

This reproach went to his heart—he paced the room in silent 
solemnity—his face assumed the saddest expression of sorrow, 
and as he stopped and leaned against the mantle-piece, he seemed 
to be labouring to bring his mind.to some painful resolution. He 
at length seated himself again, and said in a tone of bitter despond- 
ency, mingled with slight reproach, “ You have charged me with 
indifference to the misfortunes of mankind —you have accused me 
of being unfeeling because I have never been stricken myself. I 
thought to have gone to the grave in silence, and carried with me 
every memorial of the calamities that have fallen on my head. 
That no one has ever yet heard me complain, is no proof that I 
nave never suffered; and if I do not sympathize with the common 
iis of life, it is because every body seems to me to be happier 
thanTam. J will tell you my story. Perhaps the detail of what 
i have suffered may in some measure serve to reconcile you te 
ihe event which you mourn. At any rate you may contrast your 
situation with mine, and see how happy you ought to be compared 


with myself. If I am unfeeling leara in what a bitter school I 


became so. 

“ My father, a foreigner, left his country before [ can remem- 
ber, and brought with him a wife and three children, two sisters 
and myself. is story I could never learn, but from some hints 
which he occasionally dropped, I suspect that ke had been ill 
treated by his family, with whom he never kept up any corre- 


spondence. What his misfortunes had been I know not, but their 
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WALBRIDGE, 6.) 


efiects appeared in the choice of his residence, which was on the 
banks of a little river that falls into the Ohio. Men like my 
father seldom quit society, aimless society has injured or been 
injured by them, and the uniform tenor of my father’s life forbade 
the latter supposition. 

“At the time of our first settlement this region was a perfect 
wilderness. We were more than fourteen miles distant from any 
human habitation, and the solitude of our world was never inter- 
rupted by the passing traveller. The only sounds of breathing 
life, other than from ecurselves, were those of the inhabitants 
of the woods. We heard the solitary woodpecker striking the 
trees with his bill—the bluejay chanting his lonely notes—the 
squirrel chirping, the partridge drumming—sounds that would be 
lost to the ears in the cultivated resorts of men, but which in the 
silence of the interminable forest are heard afar off. In the still- 
ness of the midnight we were visited by troops of wolves, whose 
howlings, and the responsive challenges of our watch dogs, pro- 
duced an effect singularly wild and sublime. 

“In this lonely situation we seemed to live for ourselves alone : 
all our duties and feelings were concentrated in each other. We 
sometimes heard a rumour of the world ‘over the hills and fax 
away; but it seemed like the story of some distant country, with 
which we were never to have any intercourse, and the inhabitants 
of which we should never see. Here my father employed him- 
self jn overlooking the work of a few labourers who had been 
tempted to accompany us, in siudy, and in the education of his 
children. Ina few vears our little settlement furnished us with 
all the necessaries of life, and my father, as he saw the wilderness 
hegin to blossom like the rose, and contemplated the smiling pros- 
pect of rich meadows, waving fields of grain, and cattle reposing 
under the shade of those primeval elms which he had left stand- 
ing on the berders of the stream, seemed for a while to forget 
his birthplace, and to be almost happy. 

“ For my part, I grew up like a young Indian, active, wild, and 
impetuous. [n the intervals of study, I passed my time in ram- 
bling with a gun, building castles, or fishing along the river, 
which was so clear and pure, that the smallest objects were visible 


at the bottom. Occasionally i would extend my rambles down 
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66 WALBRIDGE. 


the stream to its junction with the Ohio; that beautiful river, 
though yet unsung, more enchanting than any ever yet celebrated 
m song. My fancy, which had runewild in the solitudes of the 
woods, sometimes pushed on to future times, and I used to antici- 
pate the period when this delightful region, already adorned witk 
every thing enchanting in nature, should be embellished by al! 
that is elegant in art, or valuable in science; and when its graces 
fully meandering stream should become classic, like those which 
the Scotish ploughman has made immortal. But I wander, and, 
indeed, I shrink from the task I have undertaken, and would will- 
ingly defer, as long as possible, the relation of that sad catastre- 
phe which laid the fabric of my happiness in everlasting ruin. 

“© We were a family of love; how we loved each other, those 
only who have lived as we lived can imagine. In the crowded 
resorts of mankind, the affections are frittered away in the pursuit 
of numerous and distracting objects, which divert the attention 
from dwelling long on one idea. Hundreds of people lay 
claim to detached portions of our hearts, each sharing a little, 
while the multiplicity of ever varying scenes that pass before our 
eyes prevents our receiving those impressions that are indelible. 
But in retirement it is different; the scarcity of objects of interest 
gives a force and energy to the estimation we bear them: the 
heart fastens there with a strength and permanency inconceivable 
by those who pursue the shifting varieties of the busy world; and 
where these deep-rooted attachments are torn away, nothing but 
regret and despair will ever thrive again. 

‘ At the age of eighteen I was sent to one of the universities, 
to complete such branches of my education as our remote situa- 
tion prevented me from attending to with advantage. My parting 
from home was the first sorrow I ever felt; and those who can re- 
collect the first wound in their hearts may form some idea of my 
feelings. My family too felt it bitterly. ‘The loss or the absence 
of one person from a little family of love, is a serious affair to those 
whose enjoyiments centre at home. 

. “How I[ buffeted this untried scene; how I was Jaughed at for 
my simplicity, ridiculed for my bashfulness, and what boyish 
tricks were played upon my inexperience, it is unnecessary to de- 
tati; altogether they sickened me of my situation, and prevented 
my forming ary connexions that might have drawn me a moment 
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WALBRIDGE. 67 


from the contemplation of that home io which all my affections 
pointed. I perceived that the deep-rooted habits of my early lite 
had totally unfitted me for the world; and, therefore, looked only 
for happiness where only I had ever found it, in the bosom of my 
family. 
patience of this situation, and my anxiety to return, and the very 
day after my term of absence had expired I turned with the most 
delightful anticipations towards home. 

“ It was on the last evening of the oldwyear that I arrived, after 
a long and hard day’s journey, at a log house, about fourteen miles 
from home. This was the nearest human habitation to ours, and 
{ thought if I made good haste I might reach home yet in time to 
share in the pleasures of that social season so dear to the hearts of 
the young, and to those whose labours give them the truest en- 
joyment of gayety and relaxation. My dear father always loved 
holydays; he used to say there was so little happiness in this 
world, that people should be sometimes put in mind of it by the 
setting apart certain days for the express purpose of being happy. 

“7 knew, therefore, if I could reach home by midnight I should 
find the family still up, and pleased myself with the hope of giving 
them an agreeable surprise. J, therefore, much agamst the wishes 
of my old servant, proceeded forwards. 

“ Amidst a thousand thronging images of horror whieh crowd 
on my memory, I still recollect that night, so still, so clear, so 
sublime. Nature seemed sunk in her last sleep, and not a whis- 
per of the woods, or murmur of the stream, disturbed her awful 
repose. Nothing was heard to break the dead silence but the 
distant howling of a wolf, or sometimes, at long intervals, the crack- 
ing of the ice shooting a hollow sound across the river. The 
snow glittering in the moonlight was terribly contrasted by the 
black solemnity of the leafless woods, and a freezing, a bitter 
silence, pervaded the whole scene, that inevitably disposed the 
mind to lofty contemplation. The absence of all animated beings ; 
the total inaction of vegetable life; the analogy between silence 
and death, struck me with a mingled sensation of devotion and 
fear. It was in the midst of this lonely solitude, that I received 
the most powerful impression of the omnipotence of that Great 
Being whose will had stopt the gentle current of life that flowed 


Every hour of absence, consequently, increased my im- 
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68 W ALBRIDGE- 


through the veins of the forest, and enchained for a while the all- 
pervading principle of vegetation. 

“ At length, after a heavy journey through the deep snow, 1 
drew near to our little ark, and every other feeling was lost in the 
anticipation of the meeting which was soon to take place. My 
heart swelled with all the tenderest emotions which nature has 
implanted in the heart of man, and which are called forth by the 
name and the remembrance of home. It was a little before twelve, 
when, emerging from th® wood through which our journey lay, I 
iooked towards the well-remembered spot where our house stood, 
but could see nothing but a cloud of black smoke issuing from the 
place. A horrible thought came like lightning across my brain. 
{ spurred on furiously, and in a few minutes beheld a scene, the 
remembrance of which haunts me wherever I go, embitters alt 
my hours, and sleeping or waking exercises an influence which 
consumes me. 

** J cannot describe it—I should go mad again if I did. Our 
house had been surprised by the Indians, set on fire, and every 
soul perished in the flames, or was butchered in attempting to 
escape them. I saw my gentle sisters; their pure blood had 
Stained the snow, not more pure than itself—my father, whose 

ad been torn from his head—and in the last moment of 

eo. f saw my poor mother scorched and mangled to 

«© ..le power of man could not support it; my heart thata 

minutes before had opened to receive the full current of hap- 

mess shut again—I believe forever—and a stunning sensation fell 
on my head with a force that overwhelmed my reason. 

“From that time until the lapse of more than a year I was as 
nothing—Ii remember nothing—l believe I felt nothing. I wan- 
dered, they say, from place to place, without motive or end, 
attended by the faithful old servant who was with me that fatal 
night; and was only released from this comparatively happy 
state, to feel the miseries that marked my future lot. Since then, 
i have drifted about the world, listless, reckless, and unpurposed. 
if I have anv kindred left, 1 know not where to seek them. I 
zim by the habits of my early life unfitted for any active business, 
that hy employing and discipiining my mind would restore its 
elasticity; and 2 cannot return te the scenes ef my youth, lest 
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WALBRIDGE. oY 


ihe sight of them should again unhinge my brain. I am too old 
now to think of planting the tender shrub of affection in an) 
female heart, and shall die long before it could take root and arrive 
at maturity. Nothing now remains for me but to bear my 
fate like a man, and wait with humble resignation for the hour 
when J shall be permitted to join my murdered family. O! lei 
no one think himself happy that he is exempt from the labours 
of business, nor let the needy man repine at his daily toils. My 
own experience has taught me this lesson—that employment is 
ithe surest path to the recovery of our peace of mind, and that to 
be exempt from the necessity of exertion, is to be at the mercy of 
incurable sorrow. 

* Compare now your situation with mine. Though bereft of 
one blessing, you are surrounded by many others, and cherished 
by friends whose affection will in some measure supply your loss— 
while I exist like a desert rock in the wide ocean, to whose bar- 
ren breast no mariner is allured, and in whose desolate confines no 
sentle songster warbles a note of happiness. He who has none 
to love, and who is beloved by none, may be permitted to de- 
spair; but remember, that uncontrolled grief for the loss of one 
iriend, is a tacit unkindness to those who survive, because it seems 
to indicate that their affection is of little worth—and it is ingra- 
irtude to heaven which has still permitted you the enjoyment of 


many blessings.” 
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SPIRIT OF MAGAZINES. 


ACCOUNT OF THE DREADFUL ACCIDENT WHICH HAPPENED A 
FELLING COLLIERY, NEAR SUNDERLAND, ON MAY 25, 1812. 


FELLING is a manor about a mile and a half east of Gateshead. 
It contains several strata of coal, the uppermost of which were 
extensively wrought in the beginning of the last century. ‘The 
stratum called the High-main was won in 1779, and continued to 
be wrought till the 19th January, 1811, when it was entirely ex- 
eavated. ‘The present colliery is in the seam called the Low-main. 
It commenced in October, 1810, and was at full work in May, 
1812. ‘This mine was considered by the workmen as a model of 
perfection in the purity of its air, and orderly arrangements—its 
inclined plane was saving the daily expense of at least 13 horses 
—the concern wore the features of the createst possible prosperity, 
and no accident, except a trifling explosion of fire-damp, slightly 
burning two or three workmen, had occurred. Two shifts or sets 
of men were constantly employed, except on Sundays. Twenty- 
five acres of coal had been excavated. ‘The first shift entered 
the mine at four o’clock A. M. and were relieved at their working 
posts by the next at eleven o’clock in the morning. The esta- 
blishment it employed under ground consisted of about 128 per- 
sons, who, in the fortnight from the 11th to the 25th of May, 
1812, wrought 624 scores of coal, equal to 1,300 Newcastle chal- 
drons, or 2,455 London eer rnadie, About half past eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 25th May, 1812, the neighbouring 
villages were alarmed by a tremendous explosion in this colliery. 
The subterraneous fire broke forth with two heavy discharges from 
ihe John, which were, almost instantaneously, followed by one 
from the William. A slight trembling, as from an earthquake, 
was felt for about half a mile around the workings; and the noise 
of the explosion, though dul], was heard to three or four miles dis- 
tance, and much resembled an unsteady fire of infantry. 

Immense quantities of dust and small coal accompanied these 
blasts, and rose high into the air, in the form of an inverted cone. 
The heaviest part of the ejected matter, such as corves, pieces of 
wood, and small coal, fell near the pits; but the dust, borne away 
by a strong west wind, fell in a continued shower from the pit to 
the distance of a mile and a half As soon as the explosion was 
heord, the wives and children of ‘the workmen ran to the working- 
nit. Wildness and terror were pictured im every countenance. 
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THE EXPLOSION OF FELLING COLLIERY: . = 


‘The crowd from all sides soon collected to the number of severai 
hundreds, some crying out for a husband, others for a parent or a 
son, and all deeply affected with a mixture of horror, anxiety, and 
grief. ‘The machine being rendered useless by the eruption, the 
rope of the gin was sent down the pit with all expedition. In the 
absence of horses, a number of men, whom the wish to be instru- 
mental in rescuing their neighbours from their perilous situation, 
seemed to supply with strength proportionate to the urgency of 
the occasion, put their shoulders to the starts or shafts of the gin, 
and wrought with astonishing expedition. By twelve o’clock 32 
persons, all that survived this dreadful calamity, were brouglit to 
day-light. The dead bodies of two boys, who were miserably 
scorched and shattered, were also brought up at this time; three 
boys, out of the 32 who escaped alive, died within a few hours 
after the accident. Only 29 persons were, therefore, left to relate 
what they observed of the appearance and effects of this subter- 
raneous thundering; 121 were in the mine when it happened, and 
87 remained in the workings. Hight persons came up at diflerené 
intervals, a short time before the explosion. ‘They who had their 
friends restored hastened with them from the dismal scene, and 
seemed for a while to suffer as much from the excess of joy as 
they had lately done from grief; and they who were yet held in 
doubt concerning the fate of their relations and friends, filled the 
air with shrieks and howlings; went about wringing their hands: 

and threw their bodies into the most frantic and extrav agant ges- 
tures. ‘The persons who now remained in the mine had “all been 
employed in the workings to which the plane-board was the gene- 
ral avenue, and as none had escaped by that way, the apprehen- 
swn for their safety began to strengthen every moment. Ata 
quarter after tweive o ‘clock, Messrs. Straker, Anderson, Haswell, 
Roge rs, Wilson, Pearson, Hl. Anderson, Menham, and Greener, 
therefore, descended the John, in expectation of meeting with: 
some of them alive. As the fire-damp would have instantly ig- 
nited at candles, they lighted their way by steel-mills, small ma- 
chines which give light by turning a plain thin cylinder of stee! 
against a piece of flint. Knowing that a great number of the 
workmen would be at the crane when the explosion happened, they 
attenipted to reach it by the plane-board: but their progress was 
intercepted at the second pillar by the prevalence of choke-damp ; 
ihe noxious fluid filled the board between the roof and the thill; 
and the sparks from the steel fell into it like dark drops of blood. 

Bemeg, therefore, deprived of light, and nearly poisoned for want 
of atmos pheric air, they retraced their steps to the shaft, and with 
similar success attempted to pass up the narrow boards; in these 
ihey were stopped at the sixth pillar by a thick smoke, which 
dlood jike a wall the whole height ef the board. Here their flin‘ 
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Oia SPIRIT OF FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 


mills were not only rendered useless, and respiration became ex. 
iremely difficult, but the probability of their ever reaching the 
places where they expected to meet with those they were in search: 
of, or finding any of them alive, was entirely done away. To the 
hopelessness of success in their enterprise should also be added, 
their certainty of the mine being on fire, and the probability of a 
second explosion at every moment occurring and burying them in 
its ruins. 

At two o'clock Mr. Straker and Mr. Anderson had just as: 
eended the John,.and were gone to examine the appearance ot 
the air issuing from the William. Menham, Greener, and Rogers, 
had also ascended. Two of the party were at this moment in the 
shaft, and the other two remained below, when a second explosion, 
much less severe than the first, excited more frightful expressions 
ef grief and terror amongst the relatives of the persons still in the 
mine. Rogers and W ilson, the persons in the shaft, experienced 
little inconvenience by the eruption; they felt an unusual heat, 
but it had no effect in lifting up their bodies, or otherwise destroy- 
ing the uniformity of the motion of their ascent. Haswell and 
H. Anderson, hearing its distant growlings, laid themselves down 
at full length on their faces, and in this posture, by keeping firm 
hold of a strong wooden prop, placed near the shaft to support 
the roof of the mine, experienced no other inconvenience from 
the blast, than its lifting up their legs and poising their bodies in 
various Miections S, In the manner that the waves heave and toss a 
buoy at sea. As soon as the atmospheric current returned down 
the shaft, they were drawn to bank. This expedient of lying 
down and sufferi ing the fury of the blast to roll over them, is men 
tioned in the life of Lord Keeper North, under the year 1676 
It is most efficacious where the mine is wet, for atmospheric ai, 
always accompanies running water; but the warning of a blast! 
being usually sudden, it requires a degree of experience anc 
coolness, not commonly united, to exercise any prec caution agains’ 
it. The miner, knowing its irresistible power, instantly sees th: 
inefficacy of every attempt to escape, and, like a physici ian 2f- 

tacked by some incurable complaint, and conscious that his ar’ 
is unequal to its cure, makes no struggle te save his life.* A+ 


* Dr. Thompson, in his .4nnals of Philosophy, says, that “ what is called /: 


famp in coal mines ‘s the carbureted hydrogen gus ot chymists. It is compuscd af 
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or of seven atoms of hydrogen, and three of carbon. He conceives that fire-d@mp 
is formed by the action of coal upon water. The water is decomposed, two atoms 
at onee. All the oxygen combines with carbon, and forms earbonie acid; while all 
he hydrogen unites likewise with earbon. and forms earbureted hydrogen, or fire- 
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THE EXPLOSION OF FELLING COLLIERY. i3 


each of the party came up, he was surrounded by a group of 
anxious inquirers. All their reports were equally hopeless; and 
the second explosion so strongly corroborated their account of the 
impure state of the mine, that their assertions for the present 
seemed to be credited. But this impression was only momentary. 
On recoliection, they remembered that persons had survived 
similar accidents, and when the mine was opened, been found 
alive. ‘Three had been shut up during 40 days in a pit near By- 
ker, and all that period had subsisted on candles and horse 
beans. ‘The proposition to exclude the atmospheric air from the 
mine, in order fo extinguish the fire, was therefore received with 
the cries of “ Murder,” and with determinations of opposing the 
proceeding. Many of the widows continued about the mouth of 
the John pit during the whole of Monday night, with the hope 
of hearing the voice of a husband er a son calling for assistance. 
On ‘Tuesday the 26th of May, the natural propensity of the hu- 
man mind to be gratified with spectacles of horror was strongly 
exemplified. An immense crowd of colliers from various parts, but 
especially from the banks of the river Wear, assembled round the 
pits, and were profuse in reproaches on the persons concerned in 
the mine, for want of exertion to recover the men. Every one 
had some exainple to relate of successful attempts ia cases of this 
kind—all were large in their professions of readiness to give as- 
sistance; but none were found to enter the inflammable jaws of 
the mine. Their reasonings and assertions seemed indeed to be a 
mixture of those prejudices and conceits which cleave to work- 
men whom experience has afforded a partial insight into the nature 
and peculiarities of their profession, and not to be grounded on 
any memory of facts, or to result from a knowledge of the con- 
nexion between causes and effects; and on this account, as soon 
as the leaders of the outery could he brought to listen with 
patience to a relation of the appearances that attended this acct- 
dent, and to hear the reasons assigned for the conclusion that the 
mie was on fire, and that the persons remaining in it were dead, 
they seemed to allow the impracticability of reaching the bodies 
of the sufferers til! the fire was extinguished, snd consequentiy the 
necessity of smothering it out by excluding atmosphere air from 
the mine. On Wednesday the 27th of May, at the cla:morous 
solicitation of the people, My. Straker and the overman again de 


it* } 


scended the John Pit, in order to ascertain the state of the air ia 


y ° ~ CP sc ve ; La frist at. at 13 
damp. We are not acqnainted with any means of preventing the formation of this 


gas; but it certainly might be prevented from accumulating, by ventilat ng the mine 
properly. If the usual method of fires, Xe. be insufficient, nothing wo ud be easier 
than to pump the air out of the mine, by means of an engine : and this would se 
cure a perfect ventilation at all times, unless we suppose tue workmen culpably neg 
ligent.”” 
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the workings. Immediately under the shaft they found a mangled 
horse, in which they supposed they perceived some signs of life ; 
but they had only advanced about six or eight yards, before the 
spatks of the flint were extinguished in the choke-dan:p, and Has- 
well, who played the mill, began to show the effects of the carbo- 
nic poison, by faltering in his steps. Mr. Straker therefore laid 
hold of him, and supported him to the shaft. As the baneful va- 

rs had now taken possession of the whole of the mine, and they 
tound it difficult to breathe even in the course of the full current of 
the atmospheric air; they immediately ascended. But the afflicted 
creatures, still clinging to hope, disbelieved their report. Wish- 
ful, therefore, to give as ample satisfaction as possible to the un- 
happy women, Mr. Anderson and James Turnbull (a hewer of the 
colliery, who had escaped the blast) again went down. At 30 
fathoms from the bottom they found the air exceedingly warm: 
to exist without apoplectic symptoms for more than a few yards 
round the bottom of the shaft was found impossible, and even 
there the air was so contaminated as to be nearly irrespirable. 
When they ascended, their clothes emitted a smell somewhat re- 
sembling the waters of Gilsland and Harrowgate, but more particu- 
larly allied to that of the turpentine distilled from coal tar. The 
report of these last adventurers partly succeeded in convincing 
the people that there was no possibility of any of their friends 
being found alive. Some, indeed, went away silent, but not satis- 
fied; others with pitiable importunity besought that measures to 
recover their friends might even yet be adopted and persevered 
m3; and many, as if grief and rage had some necessary connexion, 
went about loading the conductors of the mine with execrations, 
and threatening revenge. Some were even heard to say they 
could have borne their loss with fortitude had none of the workmen 
survived the calamity ; they could have been consoled had all their 
neighbours been rendered as miserable and destitute as themselves ! 
From such a multitude of distracted women, unanimity of senti- 
nent could not be expected—no scheme of proceedings could be in- 
vented fortunate enough to meet with the approbation of them all. 
In the evening of this day it was, therefore, resolved to exclude 
the atmospheric air from entering the workings, in order to extin- 
cuish the fire which the explosion had kindled in the mine, and of 
which the smoke ascending the William pit was a sure indication. 
This shaft was accordingly filled with clay about seven feet above 
ihe ingate or entrance from the shaft into the drift; and the John 
pit mouth was covered over with loose planks. 

Many idle tales were circulated through the country concerning 
several of the men finding their way to the shafts, and being re- 
covered. ‘Their number was circumstantially told—how they 
subsisted on candles, oats, and beans—how they heard the per- 
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sons Who visited the mine on the day of the accident, and the 
Wednesday following, but were too feeble to speak sufficiently 
loud to make themselves heard. Some conjurer, too, it was said, 
had set his spells and divinations to work, and penetrated the whole 
secrets of the mine. He had discovered one famishing group re- 
celving drops of water from the.roof of the mine—another eating 
their shoes and clothes, and other such pictures of misery. These 
inventions were carefully related to the widows, and. answered the 
purpose of every day harrowing up their sorrows afresh. Indeed, 
it seemed the chief employment of some, to make a kind of insane 
sport of their own and their neighbours’ calamity. 

The morning of Wednesday the 8th of July being appointed 
for entering the workings, the distress of the neighbourhood was 
again renewed at an early hour. A great concourse of people 
collected—some out of curiosity, to witness the commencement 
of an undertaking full of sadness and danger—some to stir up the 
revenge and aggravate the sorrows of the relatives of the sufferers, 


by calumnies and reproaches, published for the sole purpose of 


mischief; but the greater part came with broken hearts, and 
streaming eyes, in expectation of seeing a father, a husband, or 
son, “ brought up out of the horrible pit!’’ 

As the weather was warm, and it was desirable that as much 
air might pass down the shaft as possible, constables were placed 
at proper distances to keep off the crowd. ‘T'wo surgeons were 
also in attendance in case of accidents. 

At six o’clock in the morning, Mr. Straker, Mr. Anderson, the 
overman of the colliery, and six other persons, descended the 
William pit, and began to traverse the north drift towards the 
plane-board. As a current of water had been constantly diverted 
down this shaft for the space of ten hours, the air was found to be 
perfectly cool and wholesome. Light was procured from steel- 
mills. As the explosion had occasioned several falls of large 
masses of stone from the roof, their progress was considerably 
delayed by removing them. After the plane-board was reached, 
a stopping was put across it on the right hand, and one across the 
wall opposite the drift. The air, therefore, passed to the left, and 
number six was found. 

The shifts of men employed in this doleful and unwholesome 
work, were generally about eight in number. They were four 
hours in and eight hours out of the mine: each individual, there- 
fore, wrought two shifts every 24 hours. 

When the body of number, six was to be lifted into a shell, or 
coffin, the men for a while stood over it in speechless horror: they 
imagined it was in so putrid a state that it would fall asunder by 
lifting. At length they began to encourage each other “ in the 
name of God’ te begin; and after several hesitations and resolir 
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tions, and covering their hands with oakum to avoid any unplea- 
sant sensation from touching the body, they laid it in a coffin, 
which was conveyed to the shaft j ina ‘bier made for the purpose, 
and drawn “to bank” in a net made of strong cords. 

When the first shift of men came up, at ten o’clock, a message 
was sent for a number of coffins to be in readiness at the pit. 
‘These being at the joiner’s shop, piled up in a heap to the num- 
ber of 92, (a most gloomy sight,)lad to pass by the village of 


Low Felling, As soon as a cart-load of them was seen, the how) 


ings of the women, who had hitherto continued in their houses, but 
now began to assemble about their doors, came on the breeze in 
slow fitful gusts, which presaged a scene of much distress and con- 
fusion being soon exhibited near the pit; but happily, by repre- 
senting to them the shocking appearance of the body that had been 


found, and the i!l effects upon their own bodies and minds, likely 


to ensue from suffering themselves to be hurried away by such 


violent convulsions of grief, they either returned to their houses, 


or continued in silence in the neighbourhood of the pit. 

From the 8ih of July to the 19th of September, the heart-rend- 
ing scene of mothers and widows examining the putrid bodies of 
their sons and husbands, for marks by which to identify them, was 
almost daily renewed; but very few of them were known by any 
personal mark—they were too much mangled and scorched tv re- 
tain any of their features. heir clothes, tobacco-boxes, shoes, 
and the like, were, therefore, the only indexes by which they 
could be recognised. 

At the crane twenty-one bodies lay in ghastly confusion: some 
hike mummies, scorched as dry as if they had been baked. One 
wanted its head, another anarm. The scene was truly frightful. 
‘The power of the fire was visible upon them all; but its eifects 
were extremely various: while some were almost torn to pieces, 
there were others who appeared as if they had sunk down over- 
powered with sleep. 

The ventilation concluded on Saturday the 19th of September, 
when the 91st body was dug from under a heap of stones. Atsix 
o'clock in the morning the pit was visited by candle-light, which 
had not been used in it for the space of 117 days; and at eleven 
o’clock in the morning the tube-furnace was lighted. From this 
time the colliery bas been regularly at work ; but the 92d body has 
never yet been found. 

All these persons (except four, who were buried in single 
graves) were interred in Heworth Chapel-) -yard, ina trench, side by 
side, two coffins deep, with a partition of brick and lime between 


every four coffins. | 
I 


























DESCRIPTION OF POMPETITI. 
[From Eustace’s Tour through Italy. ] 


Bryonv Torre d’ Annonciato the road turns a litile from the 
sea, and crosses the ancient Palus Pompeiana, once perhaps a 
marsh, now a rich plain, raised and fertilized by the very ashes 
which buried the unfortunate Pompeii. We stopped at a farm- 
house in appearance, and alighting in the court, found ourselves in 
ihe quarters of a legion of Roman soldiers: the destination and 
date of this edifice, its form and colouring, the names and jests of 
the soldiers scribbled on the walls, fresh as if written yesterday, 
are objects sufficiently curious to interest without the aid of archi- 
tecture, of which this building cannot boast; it is an oblong square, 
with a portico on all sides, supported by Doric pillars of brick 
plastered over and painted alternately red and yellow, with the 
exception of ithe two in the middle of each side, which are blue; 
behind are numerous apartments, about feurteen feet square. Im- 
mediately behind the barracks are two theatres, one small, and 
supposed {o have heen covered, the other large ; both these edifices 
were lined with marble, beautifully paved, and in every respect 
highly finished. ‘The pavement of the arena of the smaller 
theatre is entire ; and engraved on it, in a line parallel with the 
stage, are the following words tn large brass letters: 

M. Oculatius, M. F. Verus 11 Vir pro ludis. 

In other respects, these theatres are exactly of the same form as 
the Teairo Olimpico of Palladio at Verona: having, like it, a 
narrow proscenium, and three entrances (one large, the other two 
less) to the stage from the scenery behind. In the larger of these 
fabrics the seats rest on the side of a hill, above which was a 
colonnade or portico communicating with a public walk, or rather 
forming a part of a forum. ‘The side of a hill was indeed pecu- 
liarly favourable to the arrangements of an ancient theatre, and 
seems to have been frequently chosen for the purpose. ‘These 
theatres, when discovered, were nearly entire; they have since 
been stripped of their decorations, but still retain all their great 
characteristic features. 

The street, which runs from the neighbourhood of the soldiers’ 
quarters to the gate is narrow, that is, only about thirteen feet wide, 
formed like the Via Appia at Itri and other places, where it re- 
mains entire, of large stones fitted to each other in their origina! 
form, without being cut or broken for the purpose. There are on 
each side parapets raised about two feet above the middle, and 
about three feet wide. The pavement is furrowed by two deep 
ruts, which show evidently that the carriages always kept the 
same line, and that the wheels were about four feet asunder; of 
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course, they must have all moved in the same direction, and had 
regular hours for coming and going, as there is not room for two; 
and even if there were, a stone post placed at intervals would 
oblige them to return to the track. ‘The houses cn either side 
stand close to each other, seem to have been shops of different 
kinds, were of the same elevation, and nearly the same size, all 
paved and painted, much in the same manner. In one of these 
buildings were found several unfinished statues, that announce 
the workshop of a statuary. In another the word Salve, engraved 
in large characters on the threshold in mosaic, indicates, it may 
be supposed, the readiness of a publican to welcome his guests. 
In one, the amphore, which contained wine, still remain; and on 
the marble slab, that served as a shopboard, are the marks of 
cups or glasses. ‘The gate has one large central, and two less 
openings on the side, with parapets of the same breadth as the 
street; without, but close to it, are semicircular recesses with 
stone seats, and beyond, a tomb and a palumbarium, or receptacle 
of cinerary urns. ‘The most perfect and most curious object that 
has been yet discovered is a villa at a little distance from the town. 
it consists of three courts; in the first and largest is a pond, and 
in the centre an edicula, or little temple; there are numerous 
apartments of every description paved in mosaic, coloured and 
adorned with various paintings on the walls, all in a very beautiful 
style. The baths in this villa seem to have been the principal 
object of luxurious indulgence, and are laid out with a refinement 
of art and contrivance that can receive few or no improvements 
from all our modern inventions. In the cellars under the portico 
of the great court, were discovered several female skeletons in a 
row, with their backs against the wall: the ashes, which had gra- 
dually worked their way into every corner, had hardened into a 
solidness, which, when removed, was found in some places im- 
prest with the form of the bosom, and even retaining part of the 
sarment. At the door of the same court were found two other 
skeletons, one with a key, the other with a purse grasped in its 
hand. ‘This villa is said to have belonged to Arrius; the name 
of Arrius has no charm in its sound! What traveller, while visit- 
ing it, would not wish to persuade himself that he was ranging over 
the apartments of Cicero’s Poimpeianum. It stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, and possibly on this very spot. It wasa 
favourite retreat, and much frequented by Cicero, and his friends 
Atticus, Hortensius, Sulpicius, kc. From it he sailed to Greece, 
in order to join Pompey, after having declined the dubious offer 
of the three cchorts stationed at Pompeii. At all events, if the 
excavations were carried on with spirit, and on alarge scale, there 
is no doubt but that Cicero’s villa would be found, and probably 
some inscription, statue, or other circumstance, recording the 
ame of the most illustrious of its proprietors. ‘The houses are 
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on a small scale, generally of one, sometimes of two stories; the 
principal apartments are always behind, enclosing a court with a 
portico round it, and a marble cistern in the middle; two had glass 
windows, in the others shutters only were used. The pavements 
are all mosaic, and the walls are stained with mild colours. The 
decorations are basso relievos in stucco, and paintings in medal- 
lions. Marble seems to have been common. On the whole, 
Pompeii, in all the circumstances which I have mentioned, bears a 
strong resemblance to modern Italian towns, with this only dif- 
ference, that in point of general appearance the latter have, I 
think, the advantage. It must, however, be remembered, that 
Pompeii had already been damaged by an earthquake,* that the 
roofs and upper parts of the houses have been borne down by the 
weight of ashes and pumice-stones upon them ; and, in short, that 
as not more than a quarter of the town has been hitherto explored, 
buildings of greater magnificence may still remain buried. 
Stripped as it is of almost all its moveable ornaments, Pompeii 
possesses a secret power that captivates and fixes, I had almost 
said, melts the soul. In other times, and in other places, one sin- 
gle edifice, a temple, a theatre, a tomb, that had escaped the wreck 
of ages would have enchanted us; nay, an arch, the remnant of a 
wall, even one solitary column was beheld with veneration; but to 
| discover a single ancient house, the abode of a Roman in his pri- 
vacy, the scene of his domestic hours, was an object of fond but 
hopeless longing. Here nota temple, nor a theatre, nor a column, 
> | nor a house, but a whole city rises before us untouched, unaltered, 
| the very same as it was eighteen hundred years ago, when inha- 
2 





bited by Romans. We range through the same streets, tread the 
very same pavement, behold the same walls, enter the same doors, 
and repose in the same apartments. We are surrounded by the 
" |) same objects, and out of the same windows contemplate the same 
_ scenery. While youare wandering through the abandoned rooms, 
you may, without any great effort of imagination, expect to meet 
some of the former inhabitants, or perhaps the master of the 
house himself, and almost feel like intruders who dread the ap- 
) pearance of any of the family. In the streets you are afraid of 
| turning a corner lest you should jostle a passenger ; and on enter- 
| ing a house, the least sound startles, as if the proprietor was 
| coming out of the back apartments. The traveller may long 
indulge the illusion, for not a voice is heard, not even the sound of 
a foot to disturb the loneliness of the place, or interrupt his reflec- 
tions. All around is silence, not the silence of solitude and re- 
_ pose, but of death and devastation, the silence of a great city 
_ without one single inhabitant. 
Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent. An. 11. 





| “ Motu terre celebre Campaniz oppidum Pompeii corruit. Tae Ana. XV 99 
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Immediately above the buildings, the ground rises, not into a 
cliff casting ¢ loom, as the sides of a grave, on the hollow below, 
but as a gentie swell formed by nature to she Iter the houses at its 
base. [t is clothed wiih corn, popiars, mulberries, and vines, in 
their most luxuriant graces, waving from tree te tree, still covering 
the greater part of the city with veget eae. and forming with the 
dark brown masses half buried below, a singular and most affecting 
contrast. ‘This scene of a city, ae as it were from the grave, 
where it had lain forgotten during the long night of eighteen cen- 
turies, when once beheld, must remain forever pictured on the 
!magination, and whenever it presents ifself to the fancy, it comes, 
hike the recollection of an awful apparition, accompanied by 
thoughts and emotions solemn and melancholy. 








FURTHER ANECDOTES OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
| From his Memoirs by Mr. Northcote, recently publisied in England.} 


“ James Mac Arpett, the mezzotino engraver, having taken 
avery good print | frem the portrait of Rubens, came with it one 
moi ning to Sir Joshua Reynekis, to inquire if he could colores him 
particularly of the many “ie to which Rubens had a richt, in 
order to inscribe them properly under his print; saying, he be- 
lieved that Rabens had bee: knighted by the kings of France, 
Spain and Engl: iy was secretary of state to Flanders, and to 
the privy council in Spain; and had been employed in a miuiste- 
rial ¢ »pacity from the war of Madrid to the court of London, to 
negoliate a treaty o f peace between the crowns, and that he was 
also a magistrate of Antwerp, Kc. 

opt Jt min son happened to be in the room with Sir Joshua at | 
inquiry, inferfered ra- 











he time, and understandiag M: ic Ardell’s 
ther abruptly, saying, ‘pooh! pooh! put his name uncer tie print, ‘ 
Peter Paul Rubens; that is full sufficient, and more then ail the } 
rest.’ i 
“ hci advice of the doctor’s was accordingly followed.” 
“When Goldsmith’s comedy of “She Stoops to Conquer,’ 


was to be brought out on the stage, on the 1 ate of March in this 
year, he was at a loss what name to e1y eit tll ihe very last mo- 
ment, and then in great haste called it ‘She Sioops to Conquer, 


or the Mistakes of a Night.’ Sir Joshua, who ; diakked this 
for a play, offered a much sag etter to him, saying, ‘ You ought to 

liif the Belle’s Stratagem, and if you do soi, [ will damn it. 
tiowever, Goldsmith chose to. name it himself, as abot e; and Mrs. 


Cowley bas since given that name to one of I 
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ANECDOTBRS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDs.. ol 


* Goldsmith was in great anxiety about its success; he was much 
distressed in his finances at the time, and all his hopes hung on the 
event; and at the dinner preceding the representation of his play, 
his mouth became so parched and dry, from the agitation of his 
mind, that he was unable to swallow a single mouthful. The 
actors themselves had great doubts of its success; but, contrary to 
their expectations, the play was received with great applause ; Sir 
Joshua and a large party of friends going for the purpose of sup- 
porting it, if necessary. The dinner party which took place at 
The Shakspeare i is handsomely described by Cumberland. Dr. 
Johnson took the head of the table, and there were present the 
Burkes, Caleb Whiteford, Major Mills,” &c. 

“There is a remarkably fine allegorical piciure painted by Su 
Joshua, representing the portrait of Dr. James Beattie. The 
doctor is in his university dress as doctor of laws, wiih his volume 
on the Immutability of Truth under his arm. The angel of truth 
is going before him, and beating down the vices, envy, falsehood, 
&c. which are represented by a group of figures falliig at his ap- 
proach, and the principal head in this group is made an exact like- 
ness of Voltaire. When Dr. Goldsmith called on Sir Joshua and 
saw this picture, he was very indignant at it, and remonstrated 
with him, saying, ‘It very ill becomes a man of your eminence 
and character, Sir J oshua, to condescend to be a mean flatierer, 
or to wish to degrade so high a genius as Voltaire before so mean 
a writer as Dr. Beaitie: for Dr. Beattic and his book together, will, 
in the space of ten years, not be known ever to have been in exist- 
ence, but your allegorical picture, and the fame of Voltaire, will 
live forever to your - diserace as a flatterer.’ ”’ 

“ Soon after Goldsmith’s death, some people dining with Sir 
Joshua were commenting rather freely on some part of his works, 
which in their opinion neither discovered talent nor originality. 
To this Dr. Johnson listened in his usual growling manner for some 
time ; when at Jengih his patience e being exhausted, he rose with 
great dignity, lo: oked them full in the face, and exclaimed, ‘ If no- 
body was suffered to abuse poor Goldy, but those who could write 
as well, he would tiave few censors.’ ”’ 

“f once humbly endeavoured to persuade Sir Joshua to aban- 
don those flee sUng colours, lake and carmine, which it was his prac- 
tice fo use in painting his flesh, and to adopt vermilion in their 
stead, as infinitely more durable, although not so exactly true to 
nature as the former. 1 remember he looked on his hand and said 
‘J can see no vermilion in flesh.’ [ replied, ‘but did not Sir 


Godfrey Kneller always use vermilion in his flesh colour ?’ when 


Sir Joshua answered satis sharply, ‘ What signifies what a mat) 
used who could not colour. But you may use it if you will.’ 
“ One day at dinner with Sir Joshua and his sister, Miss Rey 
Vor. TD. New Neries. 17 
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nolds, 1 remarked to her that I had never seen any picture by 
Jervas, which was rather extraordinary, as he was a fashionable 
painter in his day; she said, ‘ Nor ft either; 1 wonder how that 
should be. I do not know that I ever saw one;’ then address- 
ing Sir Joshua, she said, ‘ Brother, how happens it that we never 
meet with any pictures by Jervas the painter?? When he an- 
swered very briskly, ‘ because they are all up in the garret.’ ”’ 
“ When Richardson was a very young man, in the course of 
his practice, he painted the portrait of a very old lady, who, in 
conversation at the time of her sitting to him, happened to men- 
tion, that when she was a girl about sixteen years of age, she sat 
fo Vandyke for her portrait. This immediately raised the curi- 
osity of Richardson, who asked a hundred questions, many of 
them unimport ant: however, the circumstance which seemed to 
bim as a painter to be of the most consequence in the information 
he gained, was this: she said * she well remembered, that at the 
time when she sat to Vandyke for her portrait, and saw his pic- 
ures in his gallery, they appeared to have a white and raw look 
in comparison with the mellow and rich hue which we now see in 
them, and which time alone must have given them, adding much 
io their excellence.’ ”’ 
“ It was one of Sir Joshua’s favourite maxims, that all the ges- 
‘ures of children are graceful, and that the reign of distortion and 
nahin athitnde commences with the introduction of the dancing 
master. He delighted much in marking the dawning traits of the 
routed mind, and the actions and bodily movements even of in- 
fants; and it was by these means that he acquired the ability which 
enabled him to portray children with such exquisite happiness, 
truth, and variety. A circumstance, as related by himself, occurs 
io my remembrance, which may serve to prove the truth of the 
above observation, as well as to show how watchful his mind was 
to catch instruction wherever if was to be gained. 
“¢ Sir Joshua being in company with a party of ladies and gen- 
ilemen, who were viewing a nobleman’s house, they passed through 
gallery of portraits, when a liiile girl, who belonged to one of the 
ne ty, attracted the particular attention of Sir * Joshua by her 
vivacity, and the sensible drollery of her observations ; for when- 
ver the company made a stand, to look at each portrait in particu- 
br, the child, unconscious of being observed by any one, imitated, 
py her actions, the air of the head, and sometimes awkw ard effect 
of the il-disposed position of the limbs in each picture ; and this 
she did with so much innecence and true feeling, that it was the 
most just and incontrovertible criticism that could be made on the 
picture. 
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For the Analectic Magazine 
THE BATTLE OF ERIE. 


AVAST, honest Jack! now before you get mellow, 
Come tip us that stave just, my hearty old fellow, 

*Bout the young commodore, and his fresh-water crew, 
Who keelhal’d the Britons, and captur’d a few. 


«“°T was just at sunrise, anda glorious dav, 
Our squadron at anchor snug in Put-in-Bay, 
When we saw the bold Britons, and clear for a bout. 


fustead of put in, by the Lord we put out. 


** Up went Union Jack, never up there before, 

* Don’t give up the ship,’ was the motto it bore ; 
And as soon as that motte our gallant men saw, 
‘They thought of their Lawrence, and shouted huzza! 


To see how we dash’d in among them like fire! 
ryt t 


he Lawrence went first, and the rest as they could, 


& 


And atlene time the brunt of the battle she stood. 


“ *'‘Pwas peppering work—fire, fury, and smoke, 
(nd groans that from wounded lads spite of °em brol 
he water grew red round our ship as she lay, 





hough *twas never before so, till that bloody dav 


* They fell all around me like spars in a gale, 
The shot made a sieve of each rag of a sail, 
And cut of our erew searce a dozen remain’d, 
tut these gallant tars still the battle maintain’d. 


«* *Pwas then our commander, God bless his young heat 
Thought it best from his well pepper*dSship to depart 
And bring up the rest who were tugging behind, 
For why—they were sadly in want of a wind. 

«¢ So to Yarnall he gave the command of ihe ship 
And set out like a lark on this desperate trip ; 
in a small open yawl, right through their whole flee‘ 
Who with many a broadside our cockboat did greet 


‘* T steer’d her, and damme, if every inch : 
Of these timbers of mine at each crack didn’t flinch 
But our tight little commedore, cool and serene, 


‘To stir ne’er a mucele by any was seen. 


©* While volleys of muskets were levell’d at him, 
But the devil a one ever graz’d e’en a limb, 
Though he stood up aloft in the stern of the boat, 


Till the crew pull’d him down by the skirts of his coa: 





ine un. we gave her the v hip, 


“*Q! then *twould have rais’d your hat three mches higher 


«¢ At last through heav’n’s mercy we reach’d t’other ship 
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And ran down their line, boys, through thick and through thin, 
And bother’d their ears with a horrible din. 


“* Then starboard and larboard, and this way and that, 

We bang’d them, and rak’d them, and laid their masts flat, 
Till one after t’other they hal’d down their flag, 

And an end put for that time to Johnny Bull’s brag. 


‘¢ The Detroit, and Queen Charlotte, and Lady Provast, 
Not able to fight or run, gave up the ghost, 
And not one of them all from our grapplings got free, i 
Though we’d fifty-four guns, and they just sixty-three. 





** Smite my limbs! but they all got their bellies full then, 
And found what it was, boys, to buckle with men, 

Who fight, or, what’s just the same, think that they fight, 
For their country’s free trade and their own native right 


** Now give usa bumper to Elliot and those 

Who came up, in good time, to belabour our foes, 
To our fresh-water sailors we'll toss off one more, 
And a dozen at least to our young commodore. 


** And though Britons may brag of their ruling the ocean, 

And that sort of thing, by the Lord I’ve a notion, 

fll bet all Pm worth—who takes it—who takes? 

Though they’re lords of the sea, we'll be lords of the lakes.”’ 
P 


CAROLINE. 
84 Thomas Campbell, (not pudlishedin his works.} 


GEM of the crimson-colour’d even, 
Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the closing gates of heaven, 
Beloved star, dost thou delay? 


So fair thy pensile beauty burns 
When soft the tear of twilight flows, 
So dire thy plighted step returns, 
To chambers brighter than the rose 


To peace, to pleasure, and to love, 

So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 
Sure some enamour’d orb above 
Descends and burns to meet with thee. 


This ts the breathing, blushing hour, 
When all unheavenly passions fly; 
Chas’d by the soul-subduing power 
Of love’s delightful witehery. 

QO! sacred to the fall of day 

Queen of propitious stars appear ' 
And early rise, and long delay © 
When Careline herself is here. 
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Shine on her chosen green resort, 


Where trees the'Stnward summit crown ; 
And damask flowers that well may court 
An angel’s feet to tread them down. 


Shine on her sweetly scented road, 
Thou star of evening’s purple dome! 
That lead’st the nightingale abroad, 
And guid’st the pilgrim to his home. 


Shine where my charmer’s sweeter breath 


Embalms thy soft exhaling dew ; 


Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 


To kiss the cheek of rosy hue. 


Where winnow’d by her gentle an 


Her silken tresses darkly flow, 
And fall upon her brows so fair, 


Like shadows on the mountain snow 


Thus, ever thus, at day’s decline 
Tn converse sweet to wander far 
O! bring with thee my Caroline, 
And thou shalt be my ruling sta! 





—— 


FEMALE CELIBACY, OR THE GRAVE OF CYNTHIA. 
By the auihor of the * Bachelor's Soliloquy.’ 


WHERE youthful circles make resort 


Nightly to flaunt m trim array, 
Where meet in fashion’s airy court 
The light, the giddy, and the gay, 
f would not seek 
To wet one cheek 
With gentle pity’s holy dew : 


Why shade with clouds a summer sky 


Why dim the lustre of aneye 
Which sorrow never knew ? 


But lives there one whose feeling breast 
Those festive seenes can bear to leave. 


To wander where the weary rest, 
And teel how sweet it is to grieve : 
If such there be 
O' come with me, 


And view poor Cynthia’s lowly bed ; 


*Tis yonder little fresh-green sod, 


Where seldom mourner’s foot hath trod. 


Or pious tear been shed. 


See Analectic Magazine, May, 1815 
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POETRY. 


U, time ! I would not blame thy power, 
For Cynthia’s youth and beauty flown, 
¥ mourn but that so sweet a flower 
Should bloom and wither all alone : 
For she was fair 
Beyond compare, 
And ever was her heart so biithe 
Gy gay good-humoured mirth upborne, 
YQ time! she would have laugh'd to scorn 
Thy very glass and sithe. 


For her, soft dreams, and slumbers light. 

Succeeded calm unruffled days ; 

Each eye beam’d on her with delight, 

Each tongue was tuneful in her praisc 

And at her feet, 
With reverence mect, 

A crowd of flattering suitors strove ; 
Some proffer’d glittering gems and gold, 
And some of endless transports told, 

And everlasting love. 


But little could their prayers avail, 
Nor one could win the maiden’s chouicé 
She little heeded flattery’s tale, 
She seorn’d the sound of mammon’s voic 
The gay attire 
Could she admire 
Of beaux that glitter’d by her sid 
While every vagrant butterfly 
That frisks beneath a summer sky, 
Could rival all their pride ! 


Yet had she seen some gentle youth, 
Of manners mild, by sense refin’d, 
Whose pure integrity and truth 
Spoke manly dignity of mind ; 
And had he sued 


Tn piaintive mood, 
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POETRY. 


Vain was the oft-repeated sigh 
For friends her youthful years had known, 
VW ho now had own’d the sacred tie 
Which binds al! charities in one :— 
The moon’s still beam, 
On lake or stream, 
Dark woods and precipices rude, 
W ouid then inspire sweet melancholy, 
That shunn’d the world, its noise and follv, 
In love with solitude. 


And now her charms are fading fast, 
Her spirits now no more are gay; 
Alas! that beauty cannot last! 
That flowers so sweet so soon decay! 
How sad appears 
The vale of years, 
How chang’d from youth’s too flattering scene ! 
Where are her fond admirers gone? 
Alas! and shall there then be none 
On whom her soul may lean? 


Poor Cynthia! friendless and forlorn! — 
W hen youth’s gay flowers are all grown sear, 
Thou yet couldst shun the world’s dread scorn, 
And hide thy faded beauties here : 
But in thy end, 
A more than friend 
Was needed, who could watch each breath 
Still near thy sickly couch could wait-— 
Support thee on the brink of fate, 
And cheer the gloom of death. 


Thou who couldst mourn o’er friendship’s bier. 
Why was thine own unwept to be? 
Thou who couldst give to all a tear, 
Why was there none to weep for thee ? 
Now o’er thy grave 
The wild weeds wave 
Who shall thy perish’d worth deplore : 
Or say, the breast which lies beneath, 
Though doom/’d its sighs unheard to breathe 
Was never cold before ! 


Adieu, poor Cynthia! though thy bier 
By widow’d love has not been press’d, ? 
What though no child with starting tea 
Shall view thy place of lowly rest; 
This little mound 
Shall still be found 
In spring’s soft verdure first array’d, 


The snowdrop, earliest of the year, 


Spotless like thee, shall flourish here, 


Like thee shal! early fade, 
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iNTELLIGENCE IN LITERA'TURE AND THE ARTS. 


Mr. Cuarves R. Lesxtre. The beautiful vignette prefixed to this volume from 
a study of a bust of Homer in the British museum, by our young countryman, Charles 
R. Leslie, leads us to make further mention of this very promising genius. Itis pretty 
generally known that public attention was first attracted to him about three years 
since, in consequence of some sketches that he made of Mr. Cooke, in his principal 
characters. The singular excellence of these attempts, for a youth of sixteen, almost 
unpractised in the art, awakened a desire among the gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
that his genius should be fostered and cultivated. This liberal disposition was assidu- 
ously direeted and turned to advantage by the active zeal of Messrs. Bradford and 
tnskeep, in whose bookstore young Leslie was serving an apprenticeship; and 
through the praiseworthy exertions of these gentlemen a subscription was set on foot 
among several persons of taste and munificence, and a sum of one thousand dollars 
eoutributed, for the purpose of sending the young artist to England. 

On his arrival in that country he was received by our distinguished countryman, 
Mr. Benjamin West, with that paternal kindness which he is noted for extending to 
all young adventurers from his native land. Underhis care Mr. Leslie has been 
vapidly improving, and every specimen of painting which he has sent home, evinces 
‘o his generous patrons that their liberality has been most happily bestowed. 

His painting of THE Triau or Constance, from Marmion, has already been 
saentioned in this work. A large engraving is to be made of it, by Edwin, and the 
prouts (which it is hoped public patronage will render considerable) are to be reinit- 

d to Mr. Leslie to assist him in the prosecution of his studies. 


We understand that Mr. Thomas Campbell, author of the Pleasures of Hope, has 
umshed a series of biographical and critical notices of the British poets, from Chau- 
rdownwards, which he intends shortly to put to press. 


An historical and critical account of the lives and writings of James I., CharlesT, 
Viver Cromwell, and Charles ID. afte: the manner of Mr. Bayle, drawn from origi- 
nal writers and state-papers, by WiLLiam HARRIS, is announced, in five volumes, 
>VO, 


\ new transiation is announced of the bistory of England, from the earliest periods, 

y Rapin de Theyras. Itis also to be continued to the present time, with illustrative 

annotations, historeal, political, and statistical, from private collections, and from 

public records, in the British museum, the Tower of London, &c. by HENry Ro- 
SBERTSON, L.L.D. 


Dr. Hu tTTos is preparing anew edition of Recreations in Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy ; containing amusing dissertations and inquiries concerning a variety 
of subjeets, the most remarkable and proper to exeite curiosity and attention to the 
vhole range of the mathematieal and philosophical sciences; first composed by Mr. 
Uzanam, of the roval academy of sciences, Ne. lately recomposed, and greativ en 
irged, in a new edition, dv the celebrated Ml. Montucla, add now translated inte 
lsh, and umproved with many additions and observations, 
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